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Reporting the returns sent by the 1. Brideshead Revisited—Wasgh 
Catholic Book Dealers from all sec- lil, Wartime Mission in Spain—Hayes 
tions of the country on the ten books ill. Teo Small a World—Maynseard 
having the best sale during the cur- IV. Mystic in Motiey—Mayzsard 
rent month. Vv. Hunan Harvest—Maguire 
Popularity of the ten books listed be- Vi. This Night Called Day—Edwards 
low is estimated by points, ten for Vil. The Divine Pity—Vana 
mention in first place, nine for men- Vill. The Great Divorce—Lewis 
tion in second, and so on; the fre- IX. John Henry Newman—Moody 
quency in the “totals” columns, the X. The New Testament—Knox 
relative position by the boxed numerals. 
1) 8 | mm) iv) Vi Vel VeVi ix | x 
Boston—Jordan Marsh Company 3 2| 7| 4 8 1 
Boston—Pius XI Cooperative 2/10; | 3 6 
Boston—Matthew F. Sheehan Co. 1 8| 2/10; 9] 4 
Buffalo—Catholic Union Store 4| 9 7 
Cambridge—St. Thomas More Lending Libr. te sai ini. 5 4 
Cambridge—Marshall Field & Co. 9 1 
“Chicago—St. Benet Bookshop 2] 1 5 . -. 2a! 
Sieoge—®. Thomas More Bookshop 
Ci Benziger Bros., Inc. 6 1 2 
Cincinnsti—Frederick Pustet Co. 4; 1/| 8| 2 6| 9| 7 
Cleveland—Catholic Book Store 2/10; 3 6 7 8 
Cleveland—G. J. Phillipp & Sons 2 
Dallas—Catholic Book Store AR 
Denver—James Clerke Church Goods House 
Detroit—B. J. McDevitt Ca. 
Detroit—Van Antwerp Catholic Library : 3 4 5 | 
Erie, Pa.—The Book Mart 
Hartford, Mass.—Catholic Lending Library 6 2| 5| 3; 4 
Holyoke, Mass.—Catholic Lending Library 1} 3/ 10/ 5/| 6 4 
Los Angeles—C. F. Horan Co. 3/2; 1 7| 6 5 4 
Louisville, Ky.—Rogers Church Goods Co. 1 3 2 10 
Milwaukee—The Church Mart 1 2/| 10 3 5 
Milwaukee—Holy Rosary Library 
Minneapolis—Catholic Gift Shop | 
New Bedford, Mass.—Keating’s Book H 6; 1 3 §/ 2 7| 4 
New Haven—St. Thomas More Gift Shop 1 4 7 
New Orleans—Catholic Book Store 
New York—Benziger Bros., Inc. 4; 3; 2; 9 6] 7| 1] S| 8 
New York—The Catholic Book Club 1 9 6 | 
New York—P. J. Kenedy & Sons 6; 1| 3 5 4 
New York—Frederick Pustet Co. 1 10 5 7 
Oklahoma City—St. Thomas More Book Stall 
Philedelphie—Peter Reilly Co. 5 4 6 
Portland—Catholic Book & Church Supply Co. 
Providence—The Marion Bookshop 1; 9 10/ 8| 7| 2 
Rochester—E. Trant Churchgoods 3 5 7 
St. Louis—B. Herder Book Co. 3; S| 4 7 1 
St. Peul—E. M. Lohmann Co. 3/ 6] 7] 2 ~ 5 1 
San Antonio—Louis E. Barber Co. 5 6| 3 9 
San Francisco—The O’Connor Co. 1/10 2 4| 9 is eae 
Scranton—Diocesan Guild Studios | 
Seattle—Guild Bookshop 
Seattle—The Kaufer Co. 
South Milwaukee—Catholic Book Supply Co. 
| Spokane—DeSales Catholic Libr. & Bookshop 
| Vancouver—Vancouver Ch. Goods Ltd. 
Washington, D. C.—Catholic Library 1| 6 
fst Md.—Newman Bookshop 1 2 6 9 3 5 4 
Wheeling, W. Ve.—Church Supplies Co. | 
Wichita—Catholic Action Bookshop 1/{ 10 4 2 8| 7 
| Wilmington—Diocesan Library 2; 6| 3 7| 8 
Winnipeg, Canada—F. J. Tonkin Co. 
TOTALS 25 | 25/| 18 | 17/| 18/| 16) 18| 14 
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BOOKS OF LASTING VALUE 


Rogers Church Goods Coney 
of Louisville, selects as its 

of the ten currently avaslable books 
which have proved over the years 
to be of most lasting value, the 
books listed below. The roster of 
reporting stores gives the ten books 
that are popular month by month; 
this individual report spots books 
of permanent interest. 

The asterisk indicates that the book 
has appeared in the Book-Log’s 
monthly report. 


1. Spiritual Life 

Adolphe Tanquery | 
Newman Bookshop 

2. Soul of the Apostolate 


Dom J. B. Chautard 
M. H. Gill 


3. Man Who Got Even with God* 


Rev. M. Raymond, O.C.S.O. 
Bruce Publishing Company 


4. Autobiography of the Little 
Flower 


T. N. Taylor 
P. J. Kenedy & Sons 


5. Mass of Brother Michel* 


Michael Kent 
Bruce Publishing Co. 


6. Song of Bernadette* 


Franz Werfel 
Viking Press 


7. Reed of God* 


Caryll Houselander 
Sheed & Ward 


8. Virtue of Trust 


Rev. Paul de Jaegher, S.J. 
P. J. Kenedy & Sons } 


9. Three Religious Rebels* 


Rev. M. Raymond, O.5S.C.O. 
P. J. Kenedy & Sons 


Family That Overtook Christ* 


Rev. M. Raymond, O.S.C.O. 
P. J. Kenedy & Sons 





The Catholic Book-of-the-Month 
Club's June selection: 


EDMUND CAMPION 
Evelyn Waugh 
Little, Brown 
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COMMENT ON THE WEEK 


Elections in France. On the eve of the French election 
for a new Constituent Assembly, American correspondents 
seemed unanimous in predicting that both the Popular Re- 
publican Movement, a largely Catholic party, and the 
Socialists would lose ground. The Socialists did lose ground, 
although not very much; but the MRP emerged as the 
strongest single party in France. With returns almost com- 
plete for metropolitan France and North Africa, the MRP 
had 166 seats in the Assembly, the Communists 150 and the 
Sociailsts 122. This represented a gain of 18 seats for the 
MRP and a loss of 5 seats for the Communists and 15 for 
the Socialists. The other parties, mainly Rightist and Center 
in tendency, won 94 seats. While the Communists increased 
their popular vote by 140,000 over the October, 1945, 
figure, the MRP gained more than a million. Of the 20,322,- 
581 votes cast, MRP won 5,589,213, or slightly more than 
28 per cent. While no party is in a position to dominate the 
Assembly, only the Popular Republicans, according to 
Harold Callender of the New York Times, “can make the 
slightest claim to victory.” Slated to be the new premier of 
France was Georges Bidault, present Foreign Minister and 
head of the astonishing, resistance-born MRP. 


And in Italy. On the same day Frenchmen trooped to the 
polls, their Latin cousins to the South enjoyed the privilege 
of casting a free vote for the first time since the advent of 
Mussolini. For the women it was the first time in the history 
of Italy. In addition to choosing the form of their future 
government, republican or monarchist, the voters elected 
candidates to the Constituent Assembly which will draft 
the new constitution. As in France, the power was concen- 
trated in three parties, Communist, Socialist and Christian 
Democrats, the latter party closely resembling the Popular 
Republicans and taking its inspiration and philosophy from 
the same source. As the returns were slowly counted, it 
was clear that King Humbert would follow his father into 
exile and that the Christian Democrats would be the strong- 
est party in the Assembly, almost as strong as the second- 
place Socialists and the third-place Communists combined. 
The relatively weak showing of Italy’s Red Fascists was 
probably due, to some extent at least, to the Comintern 
decision that Trieste should go to the Soviet puppet state, 
Yugoslavia. The Communists failed also to put over their 
whopping lie that Catholics could march under the Red 
Flag and still be loyal to the Faith. Returns from 34,046 
of Italy’s 35,236 precincts gave the Christian Democrats 
196 Assembly seats, the Socialists 116 and Communists 107. 
The Christian Democrats had a large lead also in the popular 
vote, 7,876,874 to 4,606,509 and 4,204,741 for the Socialists 
and Communists respectively. The Monarchy lost by less 
than two million votes. 


Blow for Freedom. A large section of the American press, 
wedded to obsolete politico-economic labels, appeared to miss 
the real significance of the French and Italian elections. 
“Leftists Rebuffed” was a favorite headline on stories from 
Rome and Paris, and this was supposed to express the 
strength shown at the polls by the Catholic-inspired parties 
as against the Communist and Socialist vote. In reality the 
consecrated terms “Left” and “Right” have almost totally 
lost their pre-war meaning. The fact is that all the major 


parties in France and Italy—however much they may differ 


in other respects—reject economic liberalism, or capitalism, 
and espouse a program of nationalization which would be 
considered leftist over here. The economic proposals of the 
Popular Republicans in France and the Christian Democrats 
in Italy are considerably to the left of our own New Deal, 
and the late President Roosevelt used to say that the New 
Deal was a little left of center. The real significance of the 
elections was nowhere better stated than by Pope Pius in his 
allocution to the College of Cardinals on June 1. He said 
that the people of Italy and France had a choice between 
“the champions or the wreckers of Christian civilization”; 
between freedom and tyranny; between the concept of men 
as children of God with an eternal destiny and men as 
“soulless wheels” of an absolute state. What happened, there- 
fore, in Italy and France on Sunday, June 2, must be set 
down as one of the most important and hopeful events of 
the postwar era. 


One World? In opening the debate on foreign affairs in 
the British Parliament last Tuesday, Foreign Secretary 
Ernest Bevin went straight to the heart of the difficulty 
which so far has nullified all efforts to make peace. The 
Kremlin, he said, is proceeding on the assumption that Rus- 
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sian security “‘can only be maintained when every country 
in the world has adopted the Soviet system.” Up till now 
British statesmen have shared the belief held by our own 
Government that there is room in a shrunken world for 
western democracy and the Soviet brand of totalitarianism; 
although in the case of the British Laborites, who know 
Marxist theory and Communist skulduggery as only trade- 
union leaders can know it, this belief must have rested on 
very shaky ‘foundations. Perhaps they hoped, as some of our 
own statesmen surely hoped, that Soviet wartime conces- 
sions to Russian nationalist and religious traditions presaged 
a break with Marxist dogmas as interpreted by Comrade 
Stalin; and that the gang in the Kremlin would accept a 
few minimum standards of civilized conduct in a common 
effort to build a peaceful world. The pessimistic tone of 
Mr. Bevin’s address, which was scarcely relieved by his evi- 
dent determination to reach some kind of agreement with 
Russia, indicates that Britain is playing a last desperate card 
to build “one world.” To people who can read and write, 
this should not be surprising, since Premier Stalin, twice 
within recent months, has restated the communist dogma 
that there can be no peace with the capitalist world. If to 
be one the world must first be Communist, the Kremlin 
might just as well resign itself now to the Western bloc its 
policies are creating. Mr. Bevin has stated the issue. The 
whole world awaits the Kremlin’s reply at the June 15 meet- 
ing of the Big Four Foreign Ministers in Paris. 


Stettinius Resignation. After a public career extending 
continuously back to 1939, Edward R. Stettinius, Jr. has 
resigned from his post as American Delegate to the United 
Nations Security Council. In a letter regretfully accepting 
the resignation, President Truman recalled that “as Under- 
Secretary and later as Secretary of State, you made a valuable 
contribution to the United Nations, serving at Dumbarton 
Oaks and at San Francisco.” It is probably his work during 
this crucial period of postwar planning that Mr. Stettinius 
will recall with greatest satisfaction. But he can also point 
to the difficult first six months of this year, when the 
fledgling organization was testing its ability to fly. His years 
as Lend-Lease Director, and his first public service as mem- 
ber of the National Defense Advisory Commission, are in 
their own right records of achievement. While his depar- 
ture from the Security Council does not mean that the 
public will be deprived of his services—it is thought that 
he may run for Senator from Virginia, to succeed the late 
Carter Glass—it does mean that the State Department is 
once again victim of that rapid turnover which is the enemy 
of efficiency and stability. Quite aside from the problem of 
his immediate successor, the question is raised whether the 
idea should be encouraged that diplomatic service is some- 
thing that untrained, even if public-spirited, citizens, can 
attempt on a temporary basis. Bad enough on the higher 
levels, the turnover is even worse lower down, and may 
well explain why our diplomacy is not more successful. 
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Decision on Price Control. While the attention ef the 
nation was riveted on Congressional efforts to deal with the 
turmoil in industry, the Senate Banking Committee, work- 
ing in relative privacy, was extracting the few remaining 
teeth the House left in the Price Control Act. The Senate, 
charged Stabilization Director Chester Bowles, “is cutting 
the heart out of price control with a dull knife.” When the 
House disemboweled the price-control program—"“ripped the 
Act to shreds,” reported one conservative business review— 
the Administration placed a last, desperate hope in the sup- 
posedly more responsible Senate. How unsubstantial this 
hope was became apparent last week when the Banking 
Committee accepted an amendment offered by Senator Mc- 
Farland, of Arizona, which calls for the immediate removal 
of price ceilings on meat, poultry and dairy products. 
Because of its sharp and instant impact on the cost of liv- 
ing, this amendment would very likely doom continued 
efforts to hold the sagging line against a runaway inflation. 
In the event that the Senate follows the House and passes 
a worthless bill, and the President vetoes it, Congress will 
be hard pressed to pass a satisfactory substitute before June 
30, when the present act expires. Under the circumstances 
it will have the choice of junking price controls, which 
would be risky with elections only four months away, or of 
voting a simple extension of the present act. (The possi- 
bility of overriding a veto is very remote.) By such a dan- 
gerously narrow margin, the country may yet be saved from 
the inflationary joyride which followed the end of the first 
World War, and left us with a hangover for years after- 
wards. 


Congress and Strikes. In seeking a remedy for the wide- 
spread unrest among workers today, and the strikes begotten 
by this unrest, Congress might profitably review some of 
the recent history it has helped to make. During the war 
organized labor accepted wage controls partly because it 
was a patriotic duty and partly because President Roosevelt 
promised to stabilize the cost of living. But the late Presi- 
dent was able to keep his promise only imperfectly—and 
thereby hangs an unflattering tale. The tale is unflattering 
to certain sections of business and agriculture which placed 
profits first and the nation second; to a good part of the 
general public which treated the Price Control Act like 
another prohibition law; to the Congress of the United 
States—or rather to that coalition of Southern Democrats 
and Republicans which has controlled the last two Con- 
gresses—which enacted the necessary price-control legisla- 
tion with the greatest reluctance and then proceeded, in a 
variety of ways, to impede its efficient administration. It is 
no exaggeration to say that the attitude of Congress toward 
the OPA could scarcely have been more unfriendly if that 
agency had been, not its own child, but the creature of an 
enemy government. While the workers of the country, by 
shifting to war industries, by upgrading, and especially by 
putting in long hours at overtime pay, managed to keep 
pace during the war with the rise in living costs, the situa- 
tion changed suddenly with the advent of V-J Day. Only 
by raising their hourly wage rate could they maintain their 
modest standard of living. Hence the wage demands which 
followed the end of hostilities—and the strikes which re- 
sulted when industry made the increases conditional on price 
relief from the Government. If Congress had strongly up- 
held OPA from the beginning, if it had kept the cost of 
living on an even keel, much of the current unrest might 
have been avoided. But not all of it; for the workers are 
exasperated, too, with the way Congress has gone about 
reconverting the country from war to peace. The human 





side of reconversion, which President Truman pleaded for on 
several notable occasions, has been almost totally ignored on 
Capitol Hill, although industry and the commercial farm 
interests have been dealt with most generously. These are the 
main causes of industrial unrest today, and the action of 
Congress in emasculating price controls now shows how 
little they are understood. 


Atom-Control Bill. The unanimous adoption by the Sen- 
ate of the McMahon Bill for national civilian control of 
atomic energy was an important but by no means decisive 
or final step along a difficult road. The bill, which now must 
go to the House, provides for governmental monopoly of 
atomic energy in all its phases, under a five-member Na- 
tional Atomic Energy Commission. The production and 
utilization of fissionable materials, specifically Uranium 235 
and Plutonium, would be under constant control and super- 
vision of the Commission. Private mining and production of 
the ores, uranium and thorium, would be permitted under 
license, but private ownership of fissionable material or the 
facilities to produce it would be banned. A Military Liaison 
Committee would be appointed by the Secretaries of War 
and Navy, but the Commission itself would be appointed 
by the President, with the confirmation of the Senate. Mili- 
tary research would be under the control of the Army and 
Navy, but the Commission would foster research through 
contracts, loans and grants to private agencies as well as 
through its own program. Senator McMahon told the Sen- 
ate that while there are some restrictions upon the work of 
scientists, ““we have left our scientists free to think and free 
to produce.” The commission could produce atomic weapons, 
under conditions laid down by the President. The National 
Atomic Energy Commission is not expected to remove the 
threat of atomic war, but it is an important preliminary to 
the real problem of international control and, if the bill is 
enacted before the United Nations Atomic Energy Com- 
mission meets on June 14, American delegate Bernard M. 
Baruch will have something definite to guide him. 


Truce in China? If China were one big, happy family it 
would still face grave problems in recovering from the rav- 
ages of war with Japan and friendship with Soviet Russia. 
Aggravated by resumption of civil strife, the problems 
appear hopelessly insoluble. To our General Marshall has 
fallen the task of bringing the two warring parties to the 
realization that they are destroying the prize they are fight- 
ing for. Thus far, efforts at mediation have been defeated 
by the extremism of the two parties and the hope each enter- 
tained of winning an all-out decision on the battlefield. 
Very recently there have been signs that the Communists 
are being affected by their continued losses in the field, and 
the Kuomintang by the ungovernable consequences of its 
militarism upon China’s economy. Whether these considera- 
tions will be sufficient to persuade the parties to agree to a 
workable compromise on a coalition government and a divi- 
sion of military strength remains to be seen. Obviously, 
what China badly needs is the development of a strong cen- 
ter party such as now exists in several countries of Western 
Europe. It has the beginning of such a party in the Demo- 
cratic League. 


Mihailovich and Justice. The American Commission of 
Inquiry into the case of Draja Mihailovich remained un- 
convinced that the former leader of the Chetniks would 
receive justice from the hands of his rival, Tito. The reason 
is simple: very pertinent testimony was deliberately excluded 
when certain American citizens, all but two of them mem- 


bers of our armed forces, were prevented from testifying 
before the Yugloslav court. Said the Commission, May 31: 
We are convinced . . . that the testimony given before 
us is material on the question of the guilt or innocence 
of General Mihailovich as a war criminal, and that 
under standards of justice which have been recognized 
by civilized nations throughout the years, the exclusion 
of such testimony from the trial of the charges against 
General Mihailovich would be so highly prejudicial as 
to prevent the possibility of his obtaining a fair trial. 
The Yugoslav Government never intended that the General 
should have a fair trial. On April 5, 1946, in reply to the 
U. S. request that American testimony be admitted, the 
response was given: 
The crimes of the traitor Draja Mihailovich against the 
people of Yugoslavia are far too big and horrible that 
it could be or should be allowed to be discussed whether 
he is guilty or is not. 
Such is justice in Yugoslavia, that a man stands condemned 
before the trial begins. Yet the American Commission’s 
report assures us that no evidence was forthcoming which 
proved collaboration with the Axis powers. In fact, all evi- 
dence pointed the other way. A United Nations inquiry 
into Yugoslavia and Tito’s regime would not be amiss. 


Freedom of Speech. How far can an individual, or a 
newspaper, go in unjustly threatening the security or well- 
being of other individuals, or of the nation, before that 
threatening action is deemed subject to legal sanction? This 
question, which gets short shrift in the Soviet type of de- 
mocracy, has been the object of prolonged and painstaking 
discussion in the courts and open forums of our own. In a 
famous decision in 1919 (Schenck vs. the United States) 
Justice Holmes, speaking for a unanimous court, laid down 
as a principle, interpretative of the First Amendment, that 
freedom of speech could be curtailed only when it consti- 
tuted “a clear and present danger” to law and order. On 
June 3 the Supreme Court recalled this principle in re- 
versing the decision of the high court of Florida against a 
Miami paper which had impugned the integrity of the 
courts of Dade County. The Supreme Court’s decision de- 
rives special importance from the fact that it was made in 
face of the accepted evidence that the Miami paper had 
colored its account and suppressed relevant facts. As the 
Court saw it, the issue lay between “the right of free 
speech . . . against the danger of coercion and intimidation 
of courts,” and the Court concluded that in this instance 
“the danger to fair judicial administration has not the clear- 
ness and immediacy necessary to close the door of permis- 
sible public comment.” This decision re-emphasizes the truth 
that our kind of society can be guaranteed only by the intel- 
ligence and responsibility of our citizens. 


Amend Federal-Aid Bill. On June 4 the President signed 
the National School Lunch Act. Brief newspaper comment 
was to the effect that the health ef the nation’s children 
would thereby be greatly improved. And this is a cer- 
tainty. But another benefit accrues to the nation. When the 
School Lunch Act was entered upon the legislative docket, 
all its promissory notes were made out to the public schools 
and public-school children. The 2,153,279 children in 
non-public primary schools and the 457,868 in non-public 
secondary schools (1940 figures) were to receive none of 
the Federal Government’s largess. The fact that when the 
Act was passed recently by both houses of Congress this 
inequitable condition was righted, marked a decisive vic- 
tory for the American spirit of fair play. Honor is due to 
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the author of the Act, Representative Flannagan of Vir- 
ginia, to the respective committees of the House and 
Senate and to the Conference Committee which drafted an 
acceptable compromise bill. Honor is especially due to the 
representatives of the Education Department of the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference whose statesmanship 
contributed most to the satisfactory result. The National 
School Lunch Act, as amended and signed by the Presi- 
dent, is a piece of legislation worthy of the best American 
traditions. It reverses the policies which have been at the 
base of the attempt by the National Education Association, 
these many years, to get Federal aid for public schools and 
public school children exclusively. It would be well for the 
House and Senate committees on education, which have the 
Thomas-Hill-Taft Federal-aid Bill up for action, to learn 
a salutary lesson in Americanism from the provisions of the 
School Lunch Act and amend their bill accordingly. 


Farmers Meet at London. The last week in May saw 
farm leaders from thirty-one nations assembled at London 
to discuss common problems and to establish working rela- 
tions between farm groups everywhere. Farmers are con- 
vinced that cooperation between themselves on the inter- 
national level is just as important as that between 
government agencies in the United Nations Food and Agri- 
cultural Organization. The farmers don’t want to be subordi- 
mate to FAO. Rather they envisage a non-governmental 
organization which can act in an advisory capacity to 
FAO as occasion arises. Addressing the farm meeting, Mr. 
S. L. Louwes, Deputy Chairman of FAO, explained the re- 
lationship between the two groups. He said: 
FAO is not a farmers’ organization primarily inter- 
ested in the price level, nor a consumers’ organization 
only interested in cheap buying. FAO is an organiza- 
tion of governments, not directly of consumers or of 
farmers; it is an organization which aims at bringing 
the two together for finding the basis of an expand- 
ing economy 
Progress is ides made when farmers clearly recognize the 
need of international collaboration. This they did at Lon- 
don. Farmer thinking is away from an agricultural 
economy of scarcity and toward one of abundance, just as 
has been that of FAO. Toward this end it was suggested 
that nations normally producing surpluses join in a world 
commodity credit corporation. Efforts would have to be 
made to stabilize currency among the participating coun- 
tries. The problem of surpluses should be met by develop- 
ing new markets. While the farmers don’t want a cheap 
food policy, they evidently recognize that restricted pro- 
duction in the face of human misery is not the most de- 
sirable way to a better world. 


Segregation and Equality. Racial equality was not the 
specific issue before the Supreme Court when it declared 
unconstitutional the Virginia law enforcing separation of 
whites and blacks on interstate buses. Yet the decision was 
a rebuff to defenders of “white supremacy” and a victory for 
those who would like to see Negroes with equal rights before 
the law and in contemporary society. The six-to-one de- 
cision of June 3 marks another step in the outlawing of 
legally protected or enforced segregation. Segregation has 
long been the principal means whereby advocates of in- 
equality effected their unjust designs. So far as the results 
in this particular case are concerned it makes no difference 
whether segregation is banned on grounds of abstract racial 
justice or because of need for “uniformity in the regula- 
tions for interstate travel.” The Court invoked the latter 
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reason inasmuch as the precise points at issue were: 1) 
whether the Virginia law was repugnant to the Congres- 
sional power to regulate commerce between the States; 
2) whether the powers reserved to the States allowed 
them to regulate segregation on interstate buses. The time 
must come when a clear decision and statement on racial 
equality issues from the Court. Until that day arrives we 
can be satisfied that in any area involving interstate com- 
merce we have in the “commerce” clause a means for se- 
curing justice for members of other races. 


Called on Account of Strike. From time immemorial, or 
anyhow for sixty years or more, strikes have meant just 
one thing to millions of American baseball fans: balls 
hurled by a pitcher which, after passing unmolested over the 
home plate between the knees and shoulders of a batter, 
came to rest in a catcher’s capacious glove. But by the 
time AMERICA readers see this item, baseball’s traditional 
vocabulary may have been broadened in a way never 
imagined by the old timers. As we go to press, the Pitts- 
burgh Pirates have refused to do battle with the Giants 
the night of June 7 unless the club’s management has a 
change of heart and does some quick and fancy collective 
bargaining with their union. The ball players are serious about 
the whole business. According to Robert Murphy, labor-rela- 
tions director of the newly formed American Baseball 
Guild, 90 per cent of the players on one American League 
club have signed with the union, and 60 or 70 per cent 
of the members of four National League clubs. It is no 
secret that many big leaguers are dissatisfied with their 
contracts, as Jorge Pasquel, the Mexican impresario, has 
been flamboyantly demonstrating the past few months. 


Health Insurance and Public Opinion. The general 
public pays the medical bills, in one form or another, and 
therefore rightly insists on having an opinion on the matter. 
In addition, most persons are quite well aware of the obliga- 
tion of caring for their own and their family’s health; their 
problem is, how can they do it, health costs being what they 
are. Journals, papers and booklets of the medical, hospital 
and social-worker groups have devoted much space to dis- 
cussion of possible improvements. Yet, despite considerable 
propaganda, the general public still seems rather uninformed 
on the details of health insurance—the most logical way of 
meeting both the bills and the obligation. Some time before 
the introduction of $.1606, however, the National Opinion 
Research Center of the University of Denver made a study 
of public opinion on health insurance and reported the fol- 
lowing: 

Out of every 100 Americans, 81 think some people 

can’t afford to see a doctor as often as they should. 

Eighty-two are not satisfied with the medical care 
now given the public. They think something should be 
done to make it easier for people to get medical care 
when they need it. 

Sixty-eight said it would be a good idea for social se- 
curity to provide medical insurance to cover the cost of 
seeing a doctor and going to a hospital, and 92 said 
they feel it is a good idea for some people to have hos- 
pital insurance. 

Evidently our citizens—the majority of whom still subsist 
on incomes inadequate for modern living standards and 
three-fourths of whom cannot finance medical care directly 
out of their incomes—are quite aware of the need for im- 
proved medical care. They also seem to appreciate the values 
of health insurance in the abstract, even if fuzzy on the 
details. 











WASHINGTON FRONT 


ALL KINDS of conclusions were drawn by superheated 
commentators and members of Congress from President 
Truman’s now famous call for drastic temporary labor leg- 
islation, and from the House’s quick response. The most 
usual conclusion was the charge of fascism, and this came 
from both Left and Right. Meanwhile, organized labor put 
the tag of fascism on the Case bill which the same Congress- 
men voted for and the same commentators praised, and 
which was designed to be permanent legislation rather than 
for the emergency only. 

Whether either of these measures deserved the criticism it 
reaped is, of course, hard to say, but at least the President's 
plan had this to be said for it—that it was intended to be 
only temporary, and for an emergency. He simply had to 
have it, or the threat of it, so as to end the rail and coal 
strikes before the maritime strike came on June 15, for it 
was no secret that the Curran-Bridges forces, for reasons 
best known to themselves, had designed the three strikes 
to coincide. 

What was really in jeopardy in all this was our democratic 
form of government. Observe how all these things tie in to- 
gether. Our whole foreign policy was affected by the 
strikes. The coal strike was expected to affect the Italian 
elections on June 2. The rail strike might have stopped our 
shipments of food to France and the rest of Europe, and 
thus have affected the June 2 French elections. The ship 
strike, if it occurs, will most certainly affect delivery of 
food and coal to devastated countries, although, coming 
alone, it will now be too late to have any political effect that 
can be foreseen at present. 

The domestic complications of these strikes are no less 
certain, if just as concealed. Already the benefits won by 
the rail and coal strikes have about wiped out the gains 
made by the strikes in oil, steel, textiles, automobiles, glass, 
electricity, telephones and rubber ; for those wage-raises will 
be passed on in the form of higher prices to these workers, 
and the rail and coal men, too. Everybody is where he was 
before. 

It is not difficult to see what conclusions will be drawn 
abroad by this melancholy development. The democracies 
could wage war all right, when they abandoned democracy 
for a dictatorship, but they are entirely unequal to the hard 
demands of peace, when they try to rule themselves through 
elected representatives. 

It is not entirely impossible that large masses of people, 
including our veterans (conditioned to discipline), will draw 
the same conclusion. If so, they may all be only too respon- 
sive to agitation for some kind of dictatorship or totali- 
tarianism. 

The difficulty, it seems to me, lies in the fallacy of identi- 
fying democracy with economic liberalism, or, to put it in 
less academic terms, the idea that democracies are not sup- 
posed to govern. If you are to be forced to allow each or 
any individual interest, or private group interest, to seek and 
obtain what it desires regardless of anything else, then, as 
our present economic system is set up, what each one gains 
will add up to the aggregate loss of all, and the one who gets 
the most will be the least to suffer. This is economic liberal- 
ism, the American Way, jungle economics, or what you will, 
but it is certainly not democracy. 

The problem that lies before democracy obviously is to 
find the way to plan and coordinate the demands and ac- 
tions of each group so that simultaneously the whole com- 
mon good will be secured. This can still be self-government, 
but it will be government. Wiurrm Parsons 


UNDERSCORINGS 


ANOTHER CATHOLIC COLLEGE for men will open ia 
the fall, the College of Steubenville, in the episcopal city of 
the recently created Diocese of Steubenville, Ohio. This 
seventy-ninth Catholic men’s college will be under the 
direction of the Franciscan Fathers. 

> A movement that has grown quietly into an organization 
of extraordinary promise for the Church in America is 
Serra International. It is a banding together of Catholic 
business and professional men to assist young men who have 
a priestly vocation. Begun in Seattle in 1934, Serra Inter- 
national now has twenty-two units. At its recent national 
convention, Frank Bruce, president of the Bruce Publishing 
Company, Milwaukee, was elected to the presidency, and 
headquarters were moved from Seattle to Chicago, where 
His Eminence Cardinal Stritch will serve as its episcopal 
adviser. 

> Some months ago this column announced that British 
Catholics had initiated their own Catholic digest. The first 
number appeared in March; the title is Comtext; the yearly 
subscription is twelve shillings. With a galaxy of Catholic 
writers in the British Isles to choose from—Christopher 
Dawson, Fathers Owen Francis Dudley and C. C. Martin- 
dale, Msgr. Ronald Knox, Michael de la Bédoyére, Christo- 
pher Hollis and many others—Context should make a wide 
appeal to the English-speaking Catholic world. The first 
three issues indicate that the editors intend to make frequent 
use of materials appearing in American Catholic publica- 
tions as well. For instance, Ave Maria (twice), Jesuit Mis- 
sions (twice), the Southern Cross (San Diego), AMERICA, 
the Missionary (New York), Magnificat, the Missionary 
Servant, the Monitor (San Francisco), Milwaukee's Catholic 
Herald Citizen, the Oregon Jesuit and Medical Missionary 
are represented in the material found in the March-April- 
May issues. 

P Also from the British Isles comes Round the World, a 
monthly “commentary on current events,” edited by Colm 
Brogan from Glasgow, Scotland. Vol. I, No. 1 is the Janu- 
ary issue. This commentary, as the subtitle suggests, is both 
a factual and an editorial survey of what is happening in 
the world. There is no attempt to cover all sectors in a 
single issue, but rather to give a comprehensive view of 
significant developments in several parts of the world. The 
initial number covers Great Britain, the Three-Power Con- 
ference, U.S.A., the Vatican, India, UN. Emphasis in 
February was on France and Spain; in March on Russia and 
the President of the United States. The point of view is 
Catholic, the style easy to read, the general trend of edi- 
torial comment constructive. 

P In an audience he gave to three American Negro pub- 
lishers, the Holy Father pronounced his blessing on all who 
“labor in charity” to further interracial justice. The basis of 
interracial justice, he said, is without doubt the fact that 
“all men are brothers in Jesus Christ; for He, although God, 
became also Man, became a member of the human family, a 
brother of all.” 

P And speaking to the alumnae of the Institute of the 
Assumption in Rome, the Holy Father deplored the “vague 
religiousness of mere tradition.” Religious habits and pious 
customs are of value “only when they awaken, stimulate, 
sustain and promote a personal life of faith.” What Cardinal 
Griffin said on his recent visit to New York is a sort of 
conclusion to the words of the Holy Father: “This must 
become the age of the uncommon man, Christ was no com- 
mon man. ... We too must become uncommon if we are 
to be Christlike in deed and in truth.” A. P. F. 
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WHY THE U.S. OCCUPATION 
IS LOSING GERMAN YOUTH 
HAROLD C. GARDINER 


PUBLIC FORUM NUMBER ONE, “America’s Town 
Meeting of the Air,” presented, this last January 3, a dis- 
cussion on “What Must We Do to De-Nazify the German 
People?” In the lively question period that followed the set 
speeches, Mr. Gregor Ziemer was asked what part the Ger- 
man clergy could play in the process. Mr. Ziemer has had 
lots of experience in Germany; he was founder of the Amer- 
ican Colony School in Berlin before the war; he has been 
in Germany with our occupation forces, studying educa- 
tional problems. This was his answer to the question; it is 
taken from the Town Meeting Bulletin of the above-men- 
tioned date: 
Of course, it’s a very great question and I'll get my- 
self into trouble. I’m a Lutheran, but I want to come 
out frankly in saying that the Catholic Church in 
Germany has done more to de-nazify Germany than 
has the Lutheran Church. I talked to a Bishop of Gotha, 
and I got the impression that the Lutheran Church is 
not as ready to help us as the Catholic Church is and 
I think that every GI will tell you the same thing. 
(Appleuse.) 
Mr. Denny, the Moderator, then turned to Dr. Eduard Lin- 
deman, Professor of Social Philosophy at Columbia Univer- 
sity, who was a consultant in the British zone in Germany, 
and asked him if he had anything to add to that remark. 
Dr. Lindeman replied: 
Yes. I listened to seven sermons in seven Lutheran 
churches while I was in Germany, and I heard nothing 
but escape religion, no moral guidance for the present 
problem, and I do not have any hope at all that the 
present generations of pastors and preachers in Germany 
will help us solve this problem. (Appleuse.) 
The same Gregor Ziemer, writing in the American Mercury 
for June, 1946, on “Our Educational Failure in Germany,” 
concludes that 
in the re-education of German youth, in the redemption 
of the beaten, warped and prostituted German mind, 
the American occupation is meeting its greatest chal- 
lenge and, thus far, its most tragic failure. 
I have absolutely no intention, in this article, of pitting 
church against church, whether in Germany or here; I give 
Mr. Ziemer’s words in full, not to point any scornful finger 
at any sect whatever. I simply want to bring up for dis- 
cussion and to the attention of our Administration this fact 
—a most important one in solving the problems of our 
occupation of Germany and the re-education of its people. 
It is this: if Mr. Ziemer’s words first quoted here are correct, 
and if our educational policies in Germany are not going 
well, may not the reason for the failure lie just exactly in 
the fact that our policy is not, so to speak, making enough 
use of the Catholic Church? Is not the failure due in large 
part to the sorry and clumsy fact that our occupation policy 
has not known how, or perhaps has not cared or dared, to 
enlist energetically the cooperation of the Church? More 
than mere suspicion that this is so was offered recently when 
the German Bishops’ pastoral was not allowed to be read in 
the American zone. The regard of churchmen and laity alike 
for Americans and American democracy could only have 
been heightened, had we allowed the reading and thus shown 
democracy in action, for responsible and free criticism is 


certainly an element of democracy. 
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GERMAN RELIGIOUS SCHOOLS TRADITIONAL 


Whatever the wisdom of that particular prohibition may 
have been, there is a wider and more vital sphere wherein it 
seems certain that we are playing a very stupid hand. It is 
precisely in the field of the education of German youth. 
My readers will probably know that in pre-war Germany 
the “denominational school” was simply part and parcel of 
German life and culture. These schools were under religious 
auspices, whether Catholic or not. As the student advanced, 
he was, it is true, largely absorbed into the state gymnasia 
for any advanced study, but elementary and secondary edu- 
cation was largely in the hands of the churches. Of 51,739 
schools in Germany in 1937, 13,025 were under Catholic 
guidance alone. 

The German people, then, were used to the denominational 
schools; they were more than merely used to them—they, or 
at the very least the Catholics among the Germans, were 
passionately attached to their religious schools, a fact that is 
clear from the tenacity with which Catholic parents and 
clergy endeavored to hold onto them under Hitler’s at first 
sly and then open persecution. 

With this quite obvious historical fact staring us in the 
face, what has been the American educational policy in our 
zone? We have not given the Germans back their traditional 
form of education. We have not given it back to them in 
precisely the section of Germany, our zone, where the 
Church is strongest and the schools were most numerous. 
Instead, we have instituted state or non-denominational 
schools, against the express desires of the parents. We have 
tried to force on the German people our own public-school 
system, and the people are puzzled and the Church has not 
been won, in that wise, to cooperation in a work it knows 
best and has been doing in Germany for centuries to the 
satisfaction of the German people. 


RESULT oF RECENT POLLs 


The Germans are puzzled because they wamt those schools. 
A recent poll in the British zone, reported in the May 4 
London Tablet, reveals that in Cologne, 77 per cent of the 
Catholics and 62 per cent of the Protestants voted for de- 
nominational schools; in the county of Cologne the per- 
centages were 90 and 65; in the city of Bonn, 90 and 70; 
in the county of Bonn, 100 and 85; in the rural districts of 
Cologne, 93 and 76. 

Now it is quite true that tardily and unenthusiastically 
authorities in the American zone have granted permission 
for the opening of denominational schools. Indeed, they were 
obligated to, for the Western Allies have given assurance 
that the Concordat with the Holy See was to be respected 
in full, and the denominational school was an essential part 
of it. But together with this permission, the non-denomina- 
tional school is practically being forced on the German 
people, because, as a German correspondent remarks in a 
dispatch to the London Tablet for April 20, “the non- 
denominational school was introduced into the British and 
American zones with the explanation that it would be more 
in accordance with democratic principles. Why this should 
be nobody knew.” 

In addition to this, the German people, and especially the 
German Catholics, are suspicious of the non-denominational 
school because it was first introduced into the country in 
the Russian zone, and they see the Americans, while talking 
about democracy, pushing an institution which the Germans 
regard as communistic. 

Our education policy, then, in our zone in Germany is 
confused, confusing, halting; and is not using to the hilt 











one instrument for the re-education of Germany which pro- 
videntially lies ready. Our policy should be to close nearly 
all the non-denominational schools and to open schools under 
religious auspices in every possible location. This is doubly 
true because of the predominance of Catholics in our zone. 
It is a glorious fact that cannot be too often repeated that 
it was Germany’s Catholic bishops and priests who were, of 
all classes, the least infected with nazism. ““When the Amer- 
ican troops arrived at the concentration camp at Dachau,” 
writes the German correspondent to the Tablet quoted 
above: 
. . . they found 480 German clergy, 435 of them 
Catholic priests. Six weeks before . . . there were 597 
German Catholic priests at Dachau. . . . No other pro- 
fessional class was persecuted to such an extent... . 
There was no other class in Germany, including the 
working class, with less than one per cent of Nazi 
sympathizers, let alone members of the Nazi Party. 
This is the class of men to whom the denominational 
schools and their guidance would fall, if they were allowed 
to bring those schools into full and efficient operation. The 
priests and the nuns (and have you ever heard even those 
who distrust the Church most so much as hint that Catholic 
nuns were infected with nazism?) are America’s most natu- 
ral allies in the task of re-educating Germany. Have we 
used them to the full? 


Pouicy oF Distrust 


It would seem, rather, that the American policy has been 
one of mistrust. This can be seen in another, but related field. 
A German correspondent for the London Tablet, writing in 
the May 11 issue, recalls that “the three Western Military 
Governments in Germany agreed from the beginning that 
the care and formation of youth through some kind of 
organization to occupy their attention and energies outside 
school hours was among the most important of their tasks, 
and the Catholic Church was no less keenly aware that this 
was a matter of high urgency.” Despite this realization on 
the part of the occupation forces, whatever has been done 
in the zones of the Western Allies has been largely the result 
of German initiative, “for the Allied desire was to stand- 
ardize as much as possible, on the principle that uniformity 
made control and discipline easier.” 


CONTRAST WITH RussIAN ACTIVITY 


This sluggishness on the part of the Western occupying 
powers, and particularly in the American zone, has sprung 
from a “quite insufficient comprehension of the vigor and 
the deep roots of the Catholic Church, whose flourishing 
youth movement had been among the first things to be de- 
stroyed under the Third Reich.” However, the Bishop of 
Mainz, Msgr. Albert Stohr, has recently approached the 
Western Military Governments with a plan for rebuilding 
the German youth movement and, although he received 
“consent im principle,” under the Allied-respected Con- 
cordat, “active encouragement was not on the generous 
scale.” 

Yet, had the American policy, to say nothing of the 
British, been sagacious, the encouragement would have been 
generous. For the results that the bishop has had are good. 
The Catholic Youth Movement in Aachen, for example, has 
proved overwhelmingly the most important of its kind: it 
has 12,672 members in 237 groups, as against 2,164 mem- 
bers in 70 groups of its strongest competitor, a sports organi- 
zation. The “Free German Youth” have only 134 members, 
and the Protestants have only forty members in two groups. 
Recall once more that the American zone, with its predomi- 


nance of Catholics, would quite surely show a similar active 
Catholic proportion. 

In contrast to this apathy toward the encouragement of 
youth organizations in the Western zones, the Russians have 
been pushing youth activities for all they are worth. In their 
zone, the Jugendausschuss is the obvious successor of the 
notorious Hitlerjugend; it is so communist-oriented that in 
January, at a meeting held in the Russian zone under com- 
munist speakers, when a number of people present proposed 
the establishment of the Boy Scout movement, “this was 
shouted down by the others; whereupon the Soviet officer 
supervising the gathering ruled the motion out of order and 
disallowed discussion.” This was without doubt because the 
Russians see too much democracy in the Boy Scout move- 
ment, and Catholic democracy at that, since in France there 
are now more than twice the number of Scouts there were 
before the war, and in Italy the movement, suppressed under 
the Fascists, “has been re-established mainly under Catholic 
auspices and is making rapid and valuable progress.” 

In all these ways, movements for the rebuilding of the 
youth of Germany are stirring sluggishly in the zones of the 
Western Allies, particularly in our American zone. In con- 
trast, the Russian zone is forging ahead. It seems imperative 
that our occupation policies begin to take cognizance of the 
fact that they simply have to work with what is providenti- 
ally at hand. What is at hand and shouting for recognition 
is the Catholic Church. Its schools, its experience—and abso- 
lutely non-nazi experience—in developing youth activities, 
the record of its clergy and nuns—all these are waiting, 
waiting to help in the natural, not forced, education of 
Germany for democracy. 


A ProcrRaM To FoLLow 


What is to be done? As a first and obvious step, a poll 
must be taken in the American zone, to determine the wishes 
of the parents as regards the denominational schools. That 
vote must be scrupulously executed, and we must cease try- 
ing to force on Germans the American public-school system 
under the pretext that it is more democratic. Second, men 
experienced in working with youth—and preferably Catho- 
lic men, simply because they will be working with Catholics 
in the American zone—should be delegated and briefed to 
work enthusiastically with the German youth leaders who 
have demonstrated their democratic faith and are ready and 
willing to cooperate. 

It is only in this way and by these and similar steps that 
we will show the Christian and Catholic Germans that 
democracy has a concrete and vitalized plan for the re- 
education of Germany. As Dana Adams Schmitt says in the 
New York Times Magazine for May 26, quoting a “wise 
old [German] gentleman”: 

The scales of value, true and false, have collapsed [for 

the little German] and left only a sense of failure and 

a fear of the future. It has also left a void in the 

German mind. Therein lies the hope. Whoever fills that 

void first and points the way to spiritual, political and 

economic solutions will win the German people. You 
have the power to determine whether Germany finds 
her new leadership in authoritarianism or through 
democratic processes. 
High, even paramount among the spiritual solutions that 
must be found, is American willingness to face the fact that 
it must call upon the regenerative powers of the Catholic 
Church. Either that, or Soviet energy will, instead of re- 
generating German youth, artificially galvanize it into a 
semblance of life that will be in reality only another goose- 
step toward totalitarianism. 
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RECONSTRUCTION 
OR EXTERMINATION? 


FERDINAND A. HERMENS 


AMERICAN POLICY in Germany is at the crossroads. 
The alternative of reconstruction versus extermination is 
being forced upon us by the turn of events. If we want ex- 
termination, a do-nothing policy suffices; the forces of de- 
struction have gathered so much momentum that, if left to 
themselves, they will roll on for a long while before any- 
thing resembling a natural halt can be reached. Reconstruc- 
tion requires a Positive effort, and the effort will be the 
harder the longer it is delayed. 

From the outset it should be understood that for the 
omissions and commissions of our policy in Germany most 
of the men on the spot are not to blame. Policy is made in 
Washington, not in Munich, Frankfurt or Berlin. General 
Eisenhower and General Patton are known to have urged 
the right policy from the beginning. As long ago as last 
summer, Eisenhower warned us that the people of Germany 
were faced with the problem of “real starvation,” and 
asked: “What are we going to do to prevent having a 
Buchenwald of our own, not in this case from intent, but 
because we wouldn’t be able to help it?” (Quoted in the 
article, “Germans Have No Rights,” the New Republic, 
ise of July 16, 1945.) We know what happened to Patton 
when, as was customary with him, he said the right thing in 
the wrong words. And General Clay, after a few steps in 
the wrong direction, is now trying to do all he can to drive 
the realities of the German economic situation home to 
visiting American publishers and editors, although the latter 
respond much less willingly than a year ago when they went 
out to report on the concentration camps. At that time they 
spread banner headlines over their front pages, whereas the 
reports on the serious food situation in Germany are rele- 
gated to an inside page and presented in as colorless a way 


as possible. 
NorMaL Dretary NEEps 


Some time our public will be told who was responsible 
for the fact that, although our nutritional experts had advo- 
cated a minimum of 2,100 calories, allowing about one- 
fourth more for the liberated countries, the official ration 
for Germany was at first set at 1,050 calories, and was 
maintained at this rate for several months. Compare this 
with the following table, taken from Dr. Logan Glenden- 
ing’s book, The Balanced Diet, page 25, according to which 
a man of average weight (150 pounds) needs: 


In bed sleeping or resting 1,680 
Sitting, at rest 2,400 
Moderate work or exercise 3,000 


Heavy work (lumberman, football player) 6,000 


By this time we also know the results of the test made with 
conscientious objectors who volunteered for this purpose at 
the University of Minnesota. Fed a diet of 1,760 calories for 
six months, they lost, on an average, 38 pounds; their hearts 
shrank in size and their mental as well as their physical 
qualities were impaired. The preliminary results of this ex- 
periment were known to our experts when they went to 
Germany. Their demands for an increase in the basic ration 
—which for a time they succeeded in pushing up to 1,550 
calories—came without delay. Every one of these requests, 
however, had to cope with a propaganda barrage, ridiculing 
their contents, of which Mr. Ed Johnson’s report to PM 
and the Chicago Sun of October 4, 1945, published in the 
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latter paper under the title, “Tremendous Death Toll for 
Germany Predicted by US Health Officers,” was one of the 
first. There was no lack of objective testimony to confirm 
the views of the medical men on the spot. Propaganda re- 
ports to offset all this continued to appear, however, and 
increased in intensity last February in an effort to prove that 
the congressional investigation of conditions in Germany 
demanded, on January 29, by Senator Wherry and his asso- 
ciates, was unnecessary. The news-letter, Human Events, in 
its issue of March 20, had this to report: 

The State and War Departments are reportedly barring 

the publication of a report on the catastrophic food, 

housing and health conditions in Germany, neers by 

a seven-man, non-partisan, inter tional relief 

committee which toured Germany in January. Two 

members of the Committee were members of the 

American Friends Service Committee. The report pic- 

tured conditions in Germany in a manner greatly at 

variance with the optimistic statements of Mrs. Roose- 
velt, Senator Connally and General Clay. Additionally, 

it is known that American authorities in Germany have 

decreed that no deaths of Germans be described as aris- 

ing from malnutrition. 
(General Clay, incidentally, seems to have denied the exist- 
ence of a grave situation only in one case, when he was, 
apparently, under pressure.) 

By that time, however, truth was asserting its rights. 
On March 13, 1946, the Chicago Sum featured an editorial 
which made partial amends for the many biased reports it 
had published, and which contained this sentence: “Dis- 
patches from the British zone of Germany, where more 
people are crowded upon less arable land, predict an immi- 
nent fall of rations to 700 or, in some cases, to 450 calories, 
as compared with a minimum of 800 maintained by the 
Nazis in their starvation camps.” 

“THe New Morauiry” 


Not so long ago the realization of such facts would have 
led to only one conclusion: we must get as much food over 
there as we possibly can. This is different now, however, 
after what Mr. Victor Gollancz, in one of his brilliant 
pamphlets, called “The New Morality,” has taken root. 
People would say: there is a world food shortage; we can- 
not save everybody, so why not forget about our former 
enemies? One of the things overlooked by those who ad- 
vance this argument is that if proper attention had been 
given to the plight of Germany when it was known to be 
imminent—last summer and fall—measures for food con- 
servation might have been taken which would have bene- 
fited Allies and ex-enemies alike. In this country alone, 
more than 100,000,000 bushels of wheat had been fed to 
animals by January over and above what was used for this 
purpose last year. 

Still worse arguments have been encountered. On a pre- 
vious occasion I referred to the fact that the well-known 
French columnist “Pertinax” declared reduction of the Ger- 
man population by 20 to 30 million to be a necessary 
measure of security. The March issue of the London month- 
ly, People and Freedom, mentions that certain “French ex- 
perts” suggested that in the calculation of the future Ger- 
man population, allowance must be made for the death, 
from famine, of from two to three million people—the 
number at least being mercifully low. Then there is the 
book by Julian Bach, Jr., entitled America’s Germany. In 
its ethics as well as in its information, it is somewhat su- 
perior to certain other reports from Germany. Yet, it con- 
tains these sentences: 























Thus, if the Germans are not to be faced each winter 
with the threat of starvation, food will have to be im- 
ported. The need for imports, however, should become 
progressively less. The German birthrate has fallen tre- 
mendously, so far as can be determined. . . . This, to- 
gether with the high rate of infant mortality, should 
sharply decrease the number of Germans for some time 
to come. (p. 102.) 
Mr. Bach also mentions an increase in German food-pro- 
duction, but does not say how it is to be brought about. 
A decline in the birthrate, and a high rate of infant mor- 
tality are, at any rate, to be among the factors making for 
a new “equilibrium.” The “Revolution of Nihilism” must 
have reached our shores when such statements can be made 
without provoking instant and vigorous protest from the 
American people. 

To many it seems that, in spite of all these indications 
to the contrary, official policy entered the right path when 
permission was granted to private relief agencies to ship 
up to 2,000 tons a month to Germany, subsequently raised 
to 4,000 tons. In order to realize what this concession, 
grudgingly granted, means in reality, just consider the fol- 
lowing figures of recent monthly UNRRA shipments to 
certain territories: 

Dodecanese Islands (population, 140,000) 3,800 tons 

Albania (population, 1,003,000)....... 6,800 tons 

Greece (population, 7,100,000) ........ 119,700 tons 


IMMEDIATE NEEDS 


UNRRA, of course, does not operate at all for the upwards 
of 70,000,000 Germans; it supplies only the displaced per- 
sons in Germany. On the other hand, the British and Ameri- 
can armies of occupation have been importing food into 
Germany, and the quantities involved are substantial. The 
combined food imports, however, fall far short of the esti- 
mate of the need in the Department of Agriculture’s World 
Food Situation 1945-46, published October 1, 1945. On 
page 31 of this publication we read: “If food standards [in 
western Germany] were to be raised to a level regarded as 
necessary to prevent widespread disease and unrest (2,000 
calories per day for the average non-farm population), im- 
ports of around 4,500,000 short tons in terms of wheat— 
actually made up mostly of wheat and some fat, sugar and 
dry legumes—would be required. The needs of over 2,000,- 
000 people in the U.S.-U.K.-French zones of Berlin would 
involve the equivalent of another 550,000 short tons in 
terms of wheat.” (Let it be noted that the new edition of 
The World Food Situation, published in February of this 
year, does not contain these figures, or any equivalent of 
them. 

General Clay’s frantic efforts to secure former President 
Hoover’s cooperation in his demand for more food indicate 
that only a fraction of the immediate need is now being 
supplied. 

Those who are willing to allow German rations to sink 
even below the levels now maintained (1,250 in the Ameri- 
can, and 1,050 in the British zone), are politically powerful. 
Only determined opposition will deflect them from a path 
which, whatever the motive, leads to no goal except large- 
scale extermination. 

What shall we do? First, discard the notion that any 
country is to be passed over when it comes to the distribu- 
tion of food needed to stem imminent starvation. Let us 
do whatever we can, wherever we can. Second, remove any 
and all restrictions from the operation of private relief or- 
ganizations in Germany or anywhere else (including Japan). 
If our charities are to be grateful for permission to ship an 


inadequate 2,000 or 4,000 tons a month, they will be in a 
position similar to that of am ancient Greek city whose 
inhabitants were said to be happy because their tyrant re- 
turned half of their money to them after first having taken 
all of it. 


THIS IS 


YOUR PROBLEM, TOO 
MARGARET HILL 


I WAS DISARMED by the unfaltering manner in which 
Pete Campbell offered me his hand when we were intro- 
duced. As we talked, I found myself smiling and nodding 
at his remarks, talking and acting so naturally that I forgot 
that he cannot see. 

At the Colorado Industries for the Blind, Pete assists in 
the making of brooms. He explained to me that he was 
blinded in a mine explosion that occurred about seven years 
ago. 

“Pete,” I said, “what was your first mental reaction at 
the realization that you were permanently blinded?” 

Pete’s answers are always simple and direct. He said: “I 
decided there was nothing for me to live for, that I was no 
good to myself or to anyone else.” 

“I don’t have to ask you if you still have that attitude, 
Pete. Tell me, how did you set about adjusting yourself to 
your new existence?” 

“I didn’t adjust,” answered Pete with characteristic sim- 
plicity. “At least I didn’t manage to do so for six and a 
half years.” 

Then he went on to explain to me about his life on a 
ranch with his wife and children. After the disaster which 
blinded Pete, his family made the mistake that many of us 
make where our loved ones are concerned. In our endeavor 
to protect the people we love, we rob them of self-reliance, 
which is so essential to happiness. 


MISTAKEN HELP 


“Every time I started to take a step,” Pete said, “there 
was someone to grab hold of me. I wasn’t expected or 
allowed to do anything for myself, much less for anyone 
else.” 

“How do you feel about your handicap now, Pete?” I 


“Before I was blinded,” he said, “I used to see a blind man 
on the streets every now and then. He seemed to belong to 
another world. I would think: ‘Poor old blind man! I had 
better give him some money to help him out a little.’ I did 
not think of him as a person like myself, deserving of happi- 
ness and the right to make a decent living. It did not occur 
to me that some day I might be in the same boat. Then 
when I was blinded, my first impulse was to stop living. 
I simply stopped, but it didn’t work. It’s the ambition of 
Americans to go ahead. You cannot go backward and you 
cannot stop for very long.” 

“So there is no reason for not going ahead happily, is 
there?” I added, and Pete agreed with me. He is quite a 
happy person. 

Pete’s rehabilitation would have been much less difficult if 
he had not wasted six and a half years before coming to 
Denver to take advantage of Colorado’s opportunities for 
the blind. I asked Pete why he had not come to them for 
help sooner. 

He explained: “I happened to hear about this place, the 
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Colorado Industries for the Blind, through a friend. I hadn’t 
known there was such a place in the State.” 
“Lots of people don’t,” I interrupted. 


Al rn COLORADO 


Fortunately for Pete, his friend, a fellow lodge member, 
told him about the Colorado Industries for the Blind and 
other sources of help for the blind in Colorado, including 
the Department of Public Welfare and Denver’s Oppor- 
tunity School. State institutions like these function in such 
a way as to rehabilitate the blind for normal living. The 
Department of Public Welfare sends teachers into the homes 
éf blind persons. These teachers give instruction in Braille 
reading, teach the blind how to travel to and from work, 
and teach adjustment to environment in general. In Colo- 
rado, the blind person is then referred to the Colorado In- 
dustries for the Bind, where pre-vocational training is given 
to fit the individual for a certain type of useful work that 
he will be able to do. 


Test oF ADJUSTMENT 


A blind, or otherwise handicapped person, is considered 
properly adjusted when he can care for his personal appear- 
ance, earn a living for himself and perhaps his family, travel 
independently and mix well and easily with everyone he 
comes in contact with. 

State institutions attempt to contact the newly blinded 
person immediately, to present his developing a morose atti- 
tude, as Pete Campbell originally did. 


STATE PROGRAMS 


Many States maintain a placement program for the pur- 
pose of placing blind people in industry where they work 
side by side with workers who can see and where they prove 
as useful. 

It has recently been proved in Denver, thanks to the 
efforts of Mr. Claude Tynar, that blind workers furnish a 
satisfactory solution to an appreciable share of the help- 
shortage problem. Mr. Tynar, who has been blind since the 
age of sixteen, demonstrated that eight different jobs at one 
factory can successfully be handled by blind workers. As 
many as sixty blind workers could be utilized in that fac- 
tory alone. 

Mr. Tynar is at the head of the Placement Program in 
Colorado. The United States has fifty-five placement men. 
These men are blind, since a blind placement man has a clear 
understanding of the jobs to be filled and of the physical 
abilities of the blind workers, as well as their mental and 
emotional problems. 

After some persuasion, Pete Campbell was induced to 
leave his ranch home for Denver to take advantage of the 
opportunities offered to Colorado’s blind people. It was the 
most fortunate decision he ever made; it was the difference 
between normalcy and despair. In a few months Pete in- 
tends to return to the ranch to resume life where it halted 
seven years ago. 

“Pete, what was the most difficult thing for you to learn 
to do when you finally did start to make the necessary 
adjustments?” I asked. 

Pete said that the most difficult feat was learning to walk 
straight ahead. A blinded person temporarily loses his 
equilibrium. 

I was curious to know how Pete learned how to walk 
straight ahead. 

“It was all Rudy’s doing,” Pete said, nodding toward 
Rudolph Puncec, the foreman at the Colorado Industries for 
the Blind. 
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Rudy is a very ordinary-looking individual, but he is not 
ordinary. He has remarkable acumen where fellow human 
beings are concerned. Also, he surprises you now and then 
with words which make you wonder why he is not more 
scholarly in appearance. 

Rudy taught Pete to walk by himself by accompanying 
him over the same route each day, developing in him an 
awareness of certain familiar landmarks. Rudy did not 
guide Pete during these walks, but was close by in case of 
emergency. 

Pete told me: “At first I used to storm and cuss when I 
got in a bad spot, but Rudy just laughed at me and let me 
find my own way out of the trouble. When I found out 
that cussin’ didn’t do any good, I got down to business and 
learned how to walk alone and do other things for myself. 
Rudy was my best friend, but it took me a while to real- 
ize it.” 

FaciaL VISION 

Among other things, Rudy helped to develop in Pete a 
sort of sixth sense which has been an aid to blind persons 
throughout the ages. Scientists now call this trick “facial 
vision.” Scientific training in facial vision is being given for 
the first time to soldiers blinded in warfare. Facial vision is 
simply the ability to tell when one is approaching an object 
by a feeling somewhat like a puff of wind which strikes 
the forehead. 

Rudy would not allow Pete to use his hand to try to 
feel for objects as he came close to them. Eventually Pete 
was able to tell when he came within an inch or two of a 
door, wall or other large obstacle. As his sense of facial 
vision developed, he became aware of objects several feet 
away. Degree of facial vision varies with individuals. Some 
blind persons are extremely sensitive to objects many feet 
away, while others are never greatly aided by the device of 
facial vision. 

Ordinarily, a newly blinded individual does not find ad- 
justment to life as difficult as Pete did. We who can see can 
scarcely believe that a blind individual, properly trained, 
does efficiently almost all of the things which he did before 
being blinded. 

ARMY RECORD . 


At Old Farms Convalescent Hospital in Avon, Connec- 
ticut, the Army does such a complete job of rehabilitating 
blinded soldiers that the casual observer does not guess them 
to be blind, even while conversing with them. They get 
about easily without canes or dogs. They leave Old Farms 
self-confident and otherwise prepared to carry on in jobs 
which they might have chosen even if they had not lost 
their eyesight. The blinded soldier is fitted for a job; the 
job is not adapted for him. 

You and I may never be blind. That does not mean we 
have not a problem in adjustment. If we, the public, were 
as adaptable as our handicapped fellowmen, their problems 
in adjustment would be minimized. 

Pete Campbell says that until he lost his sight he was 
blind to the abilities of the handicapped. Now he knows 
what complete lives they can live. 

The blind have as much to contribute to society as we 
have. Our problem in adjustment consists simply of wel- 
coming them into society and industry as useful and neces- 
sary members. Once we have observed the quality of their 
work and the normalcy of their personalities, it will not 
occur to us to feel pity or sympathy for them. Relationships 
between the blind and those who can see will be entirely 
matter-of-fact. Adjustment will be complete; our adjust- 
ment as well as theirs. 

















OUT OF THE RUT 
TIMMIE VANN 


DURING WORLD WAR I, someone wrote a song. Every- 
one sang it. And no one did anything much about it. The 
words went something like this: 
How you gonna keep ’em down on the farm 
After they’ve seen Paree? 
After World War II we find the following remark in 
America’s “Comment on the Week”: 
The almost complete absence of practical schools of 
agriculture under Catholic auspices has been brought 
out by requests from returning veterans seeking in- 
struction in such schools. ... A nation without roots 
in the land is only preparing for social disintegration 
and race-suicide. The Universal Church has indeed a 
promise of divine assistance but we, its American chil- 
dren, must not rely on that promise to make up for 
our own short-sightedness and neglect of natural 
means, 
This appeared in the March 2 issue. Just one week previ- 
ously there was brought to a close at St. Ambrose college 
in Davenport, Iowa, a two-weeks’ Farm Institute, the first 
program of its kind to be attempted by any school under 
Catholic auspices in this country. 


INSPIRATION AND SUPPORT 


The prime mover in this innovation was Msgr. U. A. 
Hauber, head of the Biology Department of the college. He 
presented tentative plans to the college President, Msgr. A. 
J. Burke, from whom he received the most whole-hearted 
cooperation. 

The next step was to gain the support of the Most Rev. 
Ralph L. Hayes, Bishop of Davenport. His Excellency was 
no less generous in his interest. In a letter to Monsignor 


Hauber, he noted that the Church must be concerned with. 


both the economic and religious problems that are part and 
parcel of rural life, and continued: “During my recent con- 
firmation tours, I was edified by the spectacle of the deeply 
religious and thoroughly Catholic family life of our rural 
parishes. The conviction. was inescapable that the field can 
be enlarged by competent study and direction.” 

A committee of five faculty members was appointed to 
outline a detailed plan. They began by formulating general 
objectives to serve as a guide. 


Groups AND LoNGc-RANGE AIMS 


Prospective students were considered under two heads: 
first, the non-farmer or part-time farmer, holding a city 
job, and living on an acreage at the edge of town, inter- 
ested in the possible extra income from poultry, fruit or 
garden produce; in the security which the land offers in 
times of labor unrest or economic uncertainty; in the ad- 
vantages of the locality for the rearing of a family. It is into 
this category that many of the returning veterans fall. 
Second, boys reared on the land who intend to remain there 
and operate a family-type farm. 

The following is quoted from the statement of the com- 
mittee: 

For these boys (reared on the farm) a totally new 

educational program is indicated, a program to educate 

farm boys in order that they may: 

1. Remain on the farm in larger numbers. Boys 
should be indoctrinated with a rural outlook on life 
that will, in their minds, place agriculture on a par 
with the professions and give it dignity. If they can be 


convinced that economically life on the farm means 
relative security, that being one’s own master is better 
than being a “wage slave,” that today life on the farm 
is at least as pleasant and comfortable as life in the city, 
that raising a family is relatively easy in the country 
while it is beset with difficulties in the city, and so on, 
then they will not only be encouraged to remain on the 
farm, but they will also be prepared to live more hap- 
pily and successfully as farmers. 

2. Become better citizens and leaders in their com- 
munities. It is generally true that farmers, even the 
intelligent ones among them, tend to have a peculiar 
type of inferiority complex which inhibits them from 
participating fully in community projects. They feel 
somehow that they must “take a back seat.” . . . This 
is not as it might be: the average farmer is at least as 
intelligent as his brother in the city, and may be even 
more cultured in his category of living. 

3. Become more efficient farmers. Professional farm 
courses, if given under proper direction, can be such 
that, even if the boys are practical farmers when they 
come to the school, they will improve their farming 
technique, manage more efficiently and become pro- 
gressive in their outlook on farming methods. This is 
the strictly vocational objective. 

4. Learn to appreciate worthwhile literature, good 
music and the like. The modern farmer of the future 
should have a good bit more leisure time, and be should 
be taught how to use it for self-improvement; that is, 
he should have the cultural interests of city people as 
well as his own. 

5. Become more solidly grounded in their faith. 
Prospective farmers should be taught to cooperate with 
their pastors in parish matters. They should know how 
to live a practical Catholic life on the farm. 

6. Form an educated Catholic foundation stock 
from which the city can draw its future inhabitants. 
It is well-known that cities do not maintain their num- 
bers by natural increase; their ranks are filled by sons 
and daughters of the farm. Unless our Catholic rural 
population increases, our future city population will be 
progressively less Catholic. 

7. Constitute a stable middle class, without which 
our country cannot prosper in the long run. The most 
stable element a country has is its farmer, who owns 
his land and loves it. If this group of substantial citi- 
zens can be educated to assume a role of leadership, the 
nation’s future is secure. 

The committee decided to inaugurate the program at St. 
Ambrose with a two-weeks’ Farm Institute. The college was 
not as yet too crowded, and accommodations for forty stu- 
dents were arranged. 


IMMEDIATE OBJECTIVES 


The immediate objectives are quoted as follows: 1) to en- 
courage boys who were raised on the farm to remain there 
and operate a family-type farm; 2) to awaken in the boys 
an ambition to become better farmers and show them how 
this might be done; 3) to develop in farm boys a spirit 
of self-confidence and pride in their calling; 4) to give farm 
boys a better appreciation of Catholic rural philosophy; 
5) to bring farmers of different localities together for 
mutual discussion. 

As director of the program the committee procured the 
services of Dr. Paul Sacco, research assistant at Pennsyl- 
vania State College, a man of broad theoretical background 
and sound practical experience. In the light of the quotation 
above, bewailing the dearth of agricultural schools under 
Catholic auspices, it might be interesting to note Dr. Sacco’s 
comment on the invitation: “Can this be a move to teach 
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agriculture in a Catholic college?” he wrote. “It is almost 
contrary to Catholic tradition.” 

However, Dr. Sacco arranged a comprehensive program 
with the assistance of men from the Extension Service of 
Iowa State College at Ames, representatives from the United 
States Department of Agriculture, the United States Soil 
Conservation Service, the County Extension Director, local 
experts in related fields and members of the St. Ambrose 
faculty. 

Notice of the Institute was sent to the pastors of the 
diocese. There were boarding accommodations for forty stu- 
dents; every accommodation was taken. Also, as most lec- 
tures were open to the public and the cooperation of local 
publicity channels was excellent, there were sometimes as 
many as a hundred persons in attendance. 


PROGRAM 


The day began with Mass at 7, with attendance optional. 
It was gratifying to see that attendance was almost perfect! 
Classes ran from 8 a.m. until 4 p.m., with additional lec- 
tures on most of the evenings. There was an eight-minute 
sermon before supper, and daily benediction. 

The curriculum was arranged under six general topics: 
animal husbandry, including poultry, animal diseases and 
dairying; crop production, soils and fertilizers; farm man- 
agement and economics, including instruction in bookkeep- 
ing; plant sciences and plant and animal pests; rural soci- 
ology and religion; and speech and parliamentary procedures. 
There were also special lectures on marketing, grain-grading 
and bee-keeping. 

The Institute proved a success from every point of view. 
The class members, ranging in age from 17 to 26, showed 
sincere appreciation of the courses and of the men who 
taught them. Particular mention might be made of the Very 
Rev. George Hildner, the “fighting priest” from Villa Ridge, 
Missouri, who can boast of forty years of experience as a 
rural pastor, and has neither mortgages nor divorces in his 
parish. 

LocaL COOPERATION 


Likewise manifested was the willingness of local personnel 
and families to help, from the granting of space in the 
news columns to the gracious expenditure of time and en- 
ergy in sharing knowledge and experience. In this field our 
Catholic schools cannot atttribute their backwardness to in- 
surmountable obstacles. Experience shows one has but to 
knock and the door of cooperation will be opened and gen- 
erously. 

Finally, the Institute was a source of satisfaction to the 
college which sponsored it. The maximum enrollment in this 
initial venture proved that it was a step in fulfilling a 
definite need. And best of all, the Institute itself provided 
valuable experience for future plans. To quote again from 
the committee report: 

Around such a project other desirable features would 

develop in time, such as encouraging Catholic farmers 

to buy farms now lost to others, helping to finance 

young couples who want to establish themselves on a 

farm, promoting farm cooperatives, providing a model 

for parochial rural high schools, and the like. 
“We who are backing this venture know that it is an 
experiment—a pioneer venture. But it is certainly more 
than a whim of the moment,” was the comment of Mon- 
signor Burke when the program was launched. 

It is more than a whim of the moment—it is a move 
“out of the rut,” back to sound Catholic tradition with 
respect to man’s relation to the land. 
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MINNESOTA’S LABOR LAW: 


ANOTHER VIEW 
WILLIAM J. GORDON 


ABOUT FOUR YEARS AGO, Mr. Paul Herzog, present 
chairman of the NLRB, suggested that the variations in the 
labor-relations laws of the several States would eventually 
provide an excellent opportunity for value judgments om 
the relative merits of each State act. Several such acts have 
been on the books long enough for Mr. Herzog’s sugges- 
tion to bear fruit and for us to profit by the experiences, 
happy and unhappy, of the various State attempts to regulate 
labor relations. 

In the April 27 issue of AMERicA, Father Francis Gilligan 
gave a very interesting and constructive survey of the work- 
ings of the Minnesota Labor Relations Act of 1939. It is 
a popular topic. President Truman’s recent request for a 
“fact-finding” law and the publicity given to the debate 
over the Case Bill have centered interest on legislative at- 
tempts to foster better industrial relations. The Minnesota 
law affords an example of such an attempt, and it has 
become a subject of much discussion in the daily press. Most 
of this discussion has been focused on the “fact-finding” 
and “cooling-off” provisions of the law, and many of the 
writers view the Minnesota act as a pattern for similar legis- 
lation in the other States and on the national level as well. 
Father Gilligan, in his recent article, seems to be making 
the same suggestion, at least by implication. 

One can admit, with Father Gilligan, that certain features 
of the Minnesota act are praiseworthy and have contributed 
to industrial peace in that State. At the same time, one may 
question the wisdom of certain provisions of the act and the 
advisability of the importation of the act im toto into other 
States. 


PIONEER EXPERIMENT 


It must be conceded, of course, that the Minnesota legis- 
lature in 1939 was entering some uncharted waters of labor 
law in its efforts to “balance” its proposed State labor- 
relations law. This “balance” was to be achieved by the 
compulsory features of the law and by the listing of “unfair 
labor practices” on the part of unions. Organized labor, very 
sensitive of its hard-won prerogatives, originally made much 
ado about the 1939 legislation. At present a good deal of 
that opposition has died down. Some of it still remains, 
however, and before giving any full approval to the Minne- 
sota Labor Relations Act, it might be well to examine into 
a few of labor’s objections. (Oddly enough, the Minnesota 
Labor Union Democracy Act of 1943, regulating internal 
affairs of unions such as elections and finances, has received 
very little attention from our present crop of writers on 
that State’s labor laws.) 

One of organized labor’s chief objections against the 
Minnesota law has to do with its “cooling-off” provisions. 
The Act provides for a compulsory ten-day “cooling-off” 
period in all strikes in the State and a thirty-day additional 
period in all strikes which will affect the public interest. 
In practice, this has often meant that a union, about to 
negotiate a new contract, files a strike notice even though 
its intention to strike is not bona fide. The strike notice 
thus becomes a bargaining device. As a result, a State agency 
is brought into the negotiations prematurely; and in suc- 
cessful mediation the element of proper timing can be of 
paramount importance. Furthermore, the strike notice itself 
can easily arouse the hostility of the employer. On the other 




















hand, once the strike notice has been filed, the employer 
knows that no strike can take place for ten days (or forty 
days in cases affecting the public interest). Hence, he is 
under no pressure to bargain seriously until the time limit 
draws to a close. For this reason both AFL and CIO leaders 
in Minnesota have urged that this provision be changed so 
that this added ten-day period of conciliation precede the 
strike notice. Psychologically, this would create a better 
atmosphere for direct negotiations. 
SpeciFICc OBJECTIONS 

Organized labor also objects to the Minnesota law’s “count 
ten” method for handling “unfair labor practices.” (Inci- 
dentally, the law lists more “‘unfair labor practices” on the 
part of unions than it does on the part of employers.) Un- 
like the NLRA and the other States’ “Little Wagner Acts,” 
which provide a relatively simple and inexpensive board 
procedure for protecting the workers against the “unfair 
labor practices” of employers, the Minnesota law sets up 
no administrative machinery for handling such cases. The 
workers (as well as employers) can obtain relief only 
through appeal to the State’s courts, which usually means 
prolonged and expensive litigation. To avoid such litigation 
the unions have sought relief in such cases from the NLRB 
wherever possible. Where this was not possible, resort was 
had to the strike. It is rather interesting to note that only 
one or two such “unfair labor practice” cases against em- 
ployers have been brought to the State courts since 1939. 
Yet, in 1942 alone, Minnesota workers pressed 102 such 
cases before the NLRB. Can it be that those Minnesota em- 
ployers engaged in strictly intra-State activities, and hence 
not subject to the NLRB, never resort to the use of “unfair 
labor practices”? Hardly. 

The Minnesota Act also expressly states (179.16, Subd. 2) 
that: “supervisory employes shall not be considered in the 
selection of! a bargaining agent.” This provision, in effect, 
can deprive foremen and other supervisory personnel of their 
right to bargain collectively and also throws in jeopardy 
their right to organize. Unless they can bring their case to 
the NLRB, which will certify them under its present poli- 
cies, their only weapon to force recognition is their economic 
power. If that provision were extended to a national scale 
it certainly would contribute little to industrial peace, es- 
pecially now with the widespread organization of foremen. 
Moreover, the right of any group to organize to advance 
its own interests is a principle which is inherent in the 
natural law. 


TESTIMONY OF LABoR LEADERS 


Many of the exponents of the Minnesota Labor Relations 
Act quote labor leaders to the effect that their unions have 
not suffered very greatly under the Act. All of these labor 
leaders admit, however, that under a different type of ad- 
ministration and with a slightly different interpretation of 
the law, their unions could be seriously hampered. For ex- 
ample, unless by secret ballot a majority of the employes 
in a plant have voted for a strike, it is an “unfair labor 
practice” for any person or labor organization “to cooperate 
in engaging in, promoting or inducing a strike.” Thus, any 
worker or labor leader who, before a vote had been taken, 
tried to convince his fellow workers of their grievances and 
their need for concerted action, could be found guilty of an 
“unfair labor practice” and be subject to court action. True, 
in Minnesota, under a friendly administration of the act, 
such a case has not occurred. But who would be willing to 
guarantee that such friendly administration would follow 
the further extension of that type of act into other States? 


There are several possibilities ot union vuppression in the 
Minnesota law, especially in regard to the use of the in- 
junction; and the fact that some of these clauses have not 
been used against the unions so far is no strong argument 
in its favor. 


A Loox at OTHER STATES 


As has already been admitted, some of the compulsory 
and restrictive features of the Minnesota law may be worthy 
of imitation by other States. The fact that organized labor, 
as a rule, resents any and all restrictive legislation should 
be no argument against the further extension of the Minne- 
sota type of law. The same is true of the matter of com- 
pulsion. It should be remembered, however, that some 
authorities in the field of labor relations are convinced that 
compulsion should be employed only as a last resort and 
in cases directly affecting the public interest. They also feel 
that the best method of regulation of unions is self-regula- 
tion. When such self-regulation is not forthcoming, of 
course, it becomes the duty of the State to regulate for the 
common good. Many of these experts point to the State 
of New York, where there is a minimum of compulsion 
and restriction. New York has a labor-relations act fashioned 
after the Wagner Act and also has a State Board of Media- 
tion (which has a little-publicized “fact-finding” procedure 
of its own). It is the eonsidered judgment of many that 
the record of New York’s board ‘is equal, if not superior, 
to that of Minnesota, despite the absence of restriction and 

COMPARATIVE StupIES NECESSARY 


Perhaps, after a careful weighing of the results of the 
various State acts, some valid conclusions can be drawn as 
to the relative merits of each. But such weighing should 
be careful and critical, and the evaluation of each State law 
should take the whole law into consideration. Unfortunately, 
some of the statements in the secular press in regard to the 
Minnesota law are not sufficiently critical, and some of the 
organizations beating the drums for the extension of that 
law are not completely unbiased and can hardly be credited 
with acting from pure disinterest. 





WHO'S WHO 


Dr. FERDINAND A. HERMENS, graduate of the University 
of Bonn, the Faculté de Droit (Paris) and the London 
School of Economics, was Assistant Professor of Eco- 
nomics at the Catholic University of America from 
1935 to 1938, and is now Professor of Political Science 
at the University of Notre Dame, Ind. 

Mrs. Marcaret HI, a resident of Denver, is the wife 
of an air-force sergeant and the mother of two chil- 
dren. When she can find time, she visits institutions for 
the blind, the juvenile courts and army convalescent 
hospitals. 

Miss TrMM1z VANN, of Moline, IIl., a Bachelor of Arts 
from Trinity College, Washington, D. C., caught the 
infection of Monsignor Hauber’s interest in the farm 
program while working with him on some biological 
studies. At present Miss Vann is doing work at Mary- 
crest College, Davenport, Ia. She has been a frequent 
contributor to Catholic periodicals. 

Rev. W1Li1AM J. Gorpon, O.S.A., is engaged in writing 
a comparative study of all State labor-relations acts. 
He is actively interested in labor education through the 
Catholic labor-school movement, and has done work in 
some of the labor schools in Brooklyn and has helped 
get one started in Washington. 
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UN REPORT ON SPAIN 


“IN THE OPINION of the subcommittee no threat to 
peace has been established.” Nevertheless, because Spain has 
caused international friction before, and is likely to do so 
again, it is a “potential threat” and should therefore be sub- 
ject to extreme penalty, viz., the severance of all diplomatic 
relations, by all the United Nations, with the Franco govern- 
ment. 

The above is a fair summary of the astonishing conclu- 
sions reached by representatives of Poland, France, Brazil, 
China and Australia acting as members of a subcommittee 
delegated by the Security Council of the UN to investigate 
Franco Spain as a threat to peace. 

The charges made in the report are partly a rehash of old 
and well-known facts and partly a tissue of exaggerated or 
unproven, and some disproven, accusations. That Spain is 
not a democracy as the U. S. is, and that civil liberties there 
are far below the standard we enjoy, is a simple fact; that 
Spain is a fascist nation in “origin, nature and structure” is 
simply not true. The charges against the Franco Govern- 
ment: of conspiracy to wage war against the Allies, and of 
collaboration with the enemy, are grossly exaggerated on the 
basis of the evidence adduced; they are also grossly unfair 
in that they are left unbalanced by the tremendous Spanish 
aid given to the Allies, which the highest Allied leaders once 
freely admitted. The accusation that “the number of men 
under arms is far larger than might be expected in any 
peace-loving and non-aggressive country” reaches a record 
height, even in this report, for cynical hypocrisy. Happily 
the U. S. has extricated itself from this charge by its official 
report of May 21 to the subcommittee in which it was said 
that the Spanish Army was no threat to peace, that its 
operations were justifiably defensive and that “its armed 
forces have continued their over-all trend of reduction in 
size.” 

Of the remaining charges, the most serious is “that the 
Franco regime continues to practise those methods of per- 
secution of political opponents and police supervision over 
its people which are characteristic of fascist regimes.” Sig- 
nificantly, the only evidence substantiating this charge is a 
vague reference to “underground sources.” Why under- 
ground sources? Spain, unlike Soviet Russia, is eager to have 
observers come in and report upon their own unhampered 
observations. Those who have done so without obvious 
prejudice have reported that while there exists more police 
surveillance than the U. S. is accustomed to, there is far less 
than in most European countries today and, what there is, 
is justified by the machinations not of the Spanish people 
but of extreme revolutionary elements infiltrating, for the 
most part, from France. 

The subcommittee’s recommendation of sanctions against 
Spain is not only unjustified by the evidence but prejudicial 
to the real interests of the U. S. and other nations that sin- 
cerely desire peace. Any strong action against Spain will 
certainly hamper the political transition toward democratic 
government within Spain itself, will very probably cause a 
resumption of civil violence and will benefit no one but 
Soviet Russia. 

In face of this report those of us who are neither de- 
fenders nor accusers of Spain, but advocates of equal justice, 
would like to put a few fundamental questions. Why this 
rage against war-mongering, suppression of civil liberties 
and totalitarian government in exhausted and beleaguered 
Spain, while no one utters a public word against incom- 
parably grosser abuses in Soviet Russia and its iron-bound 
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satellites? A fraction of the energy that produced such 
shabby evidence against Spain would, if applied in Eastern 
Europe, produce facts and figures that would sicken the 
world. 

We are not opposed to an investigation of Franco or any- 
one else in an honest effort to make justice and peace uni- 
versal, But justice and peace are indivisible. We are, there- 
fore, opposed to investigations limited by ideological politics 
with cynical unconcern for justice, and directed to the 
triumph of one particular form of inhumanity. With the 
UN involved, such submission to pressure not only out- 
rages the conscience of mankind and makes sport of the 
universal hope for peace, but goes far toward discrediting 
the one natural institution that now exists for the realiza- 
tion of justice on a worldwide scale. 


VETO THE CASE BILL 


THIS WAS the messy situation which last week confronted 
President Truman. 

On his desk, passed by large majorities in both the House 
and Senate, was the Case bill (HR 4908). Entitled “An Act 
to Provide Additional Facilities for the Mediation of Labor 
Disputes, and for Other Purposes,” this bill is designed to be 
a permanent addition to Federal labor law. 

It creates a Federal Mediation Board with jurisdiction over 
all interstate industry; imposes a sixty-day “cooling-off” 
period before a legal strike can be called; makes labor or- 
ganizations liable to suit for breach of contract, and to 
prosecution under the anti-trust laws for secondary boy- 
cotts; refuses the protection of the Wagner Act to super- 
visory employes not engaged in manual work; incorporates 
the Hobbs “Anti-Racketeering Act”; prohibits payments by 
employers into welfare funds unless employers share equally 
with employes in the administration of such funds; provides 
for special fact-finding boards in disputes affecting public 
utilities and a longer “cooling off” period before a strike can 
be called than would be the general rule in industry. 

Penalties for breaking the law are severe, including a 
maximum punishment for violating the Hobbs amendment 
of twenty-years’ imprisonment and a $10,000 fine. 

At the same time this bill was engaging the President’s 
attention, the House was playing hide and seek with his 
emergency anti-strike law. However, when this legislation 
emerged from the Senate and reached the House, it had 
been so changed that Mr. Truman might legitimately deny 
paternity. Gone from the original bill was the provision 
granting the President power, in a limited number of cases, 
to draft both labor and management to work for the Gov- 
ernment, as well as the provision to place in the U. S. 
Treasury the net profit accruing from Federal operation of 
a seized business. According to the President himself, the 
effect of the first excision is to destroy the bill; the effect of 
the second, it seems to us, is to make a piece of impartial 
legislation one-sided and anti-labor. 

The House, which had passed the anti-strike bill in the 
form originally recommended, was openly stalling until the 
President showed his hand on the Case bill. If the President 
vetoed the bill, which the House had approved by a whop- 
ping majority, representatives so minded would be in a posi- 
tion to punish him by approving the crippled Senate version 
of his bill. If he signed the Case bill, or permitted it to 

















TRIALS 


become law without his signature, there was no telling what 
the rejoicing House might do. It might even force the Sen- 
ate to restore some of the teeth to the anti-strike law. Basis 
of this strategy was the belief that the President, having 
demanded a drastic anti-strike law, could not consistently 
veto the less drastic Case bill. 

While this belief was very beguiling politically, it had no 
foundation in fact. In his address to the Congress on May 
25, Mr. Truman clearly distinguished between emergency 
and permanent labor legislation, and recommended that no 
permanent legislation be passed until the Congress had made 
a thorough study of the whole question. Furthermore, he 
said that the permanent legislation should be “fair to labor 
and to industry and to the public at large.” Since neither 
of these conditions is fulfilled in the Case bill, the President 
can veto it with complete consistency—and we hope that he 
will do so. 


FARM PRICES 


OF LATE various urban magazines, newspapers and radio 
commentators have expressed increasing dissatisfaction with 
the farm portion of our population. Farmers, it is inferred, 
are a greedy lot who hoard grain or feed it to cattle, pigs 
and poultry while the world goes hungry. They have, more- 
over, insisted upon guaranteed farm prices during the re- 
conversion period, and hope to profit by the section of the 
Stabilization Act which promises loans at 90 per cent of 
parity for a full two years after hostilities are officially 
ended. 

Now there is no denying that delay in declaring the war’s 
end works to the farmers’ advantage until the end of 1948. 
Nor would it be honest to whitewash farmers as utterly 
altruistic during the food emergency. Too many of them 
have fallen under the capitalistic spell which makes profits 
the chief objective of economic activity. Also, large groups 
of them, chiefly associated with the Farm Bloc, have ex- 
erted pressure to get price schedules revised solely to their 
own advantage. It is unfair, however, to lump all farmers 
together and write them off as war profiteers. 

Our farm-price structure needs an overhauling. But what- 
ever changes are instituted must be such as to give economic 
security to all farmers, not merely to those in a position to 
gain by present demand. If farm income is to be secure to 
any extent, then farmers must have long-range planning 
and some sort of price stability. Too often in the past, de- 
pression, declining world markets and bumper crops have 
meant economic disaster on the farm front. As a rule, it is 
the little farmer who suffers. He is not the one to benefit 
by lifting ceilings, removing supports and letting farm 
prices run their course. This would be a change, but hardly 
for the better. 

Distinctions must be drawn between various farm groups. 
Urban critics tend to neglect them. They think of farmers 
as a homogeneous crowd whose spokesmen are leaders of 
certain powerful farm organizations. What these organiza- 
tions say is not necessarily to the best interests of the ma- 
jority of farmers. Often it is quite the contrary. 

Changes are needed in the farm-price structure. Now is 
the time to make them. But the objective must be economic 
security for the small and medium farmers, for the family- 
sized farms, not profit for special-interest groups. 


POPE ON POLITICS 


IF THE TERMS “left” and “right” have any meaning at 
all, they designate opposing schools of political and economic 
thought. That is why no truly penetrating analysis of 
European developments can be phrased in terms of “left” 
and “right.” The better news correspondents are beginning 
to see this. They are beginning to suggest what Mrs. Anne 
O’Hare McCormick has stated with her wonted clarity: 
“The central issue in every European election is the same. 
The people are voting for and against communism, not 
merely as a political party competing with other political 
parties, but as a system of government and a way of life.” 

The central issue dividing the European electorate is moral 
and spiritual. It does not concern this or that aspect of the 
political process, this or that piece of economic reform. It 
concerns the basic inspiration of society itself, and the ulti- 
mate direction in which social organization is to sweep the 
lives of men. Is the inspiration of society to be Christian or 
materialist? Are the peoples to be carried forward to an 
ordered liberty or to a new enslavement? These are the 
questions being put to the religious and moral conscience. 

That is why Pius XII, with complete forthrightness, has 
stepped into the great contemporary debate. He enters it, 
certainly not on behalf of the Italian monarchy or of the 
French Right, but in behalf of the human conscience. He 
speaks in the name of “all who admit and adore a personal 
God and observe His decalogue.” 

A radio commentator called the Pope’s address on the 
eve of the French and Italian elections a “campaign speech.” 
It was indeed a well-timed utterance, hurled into the midst 
of a great campaign. But the Pope made very clear the title 
on which he entered the campaign: 


What is really the issue? It is to be decided whether the 
one and the other of these two nations [France and 
Italy], these two sister-nations of Latin culture and 
more than a millenary of Christian civilization, will 
continue to rest on the firm rock of Christianity, on the 
acknowledgement of a personal God, on belief in the 
spiritual dignity and the eternal destiny of man, or 
whether instead they will choose to entrust their lot 
for the future to the unfeeling omnipotence of a ma- 
terialistic state, without any ideal beyond this world, 
without religion, and without God. 


He will, therefore, be a very stupid reader, both of the 
Pope’s speech and of the signs of the times, who will see in 
this utterance an intrusion of the Pope into “politics.” The 
campaign is, indeed, being decided in the polling booths; but 
the choice of the individual voter must be made in the 
depths of his religious and moral conscience: is he to vote 
for “the champions or the wreckers of Christian civiliza- 
tion”? 

The “‘wreckers” are clearly portrayed. They are those in 
whom dwells the “spirit of domination, the domination of 
state absolutism, which claims for itself all the controls of 
the political, social and economic machine,” and makes 
human persons but “soulless wheels” in that machine. 

The technique of the wreckers is that of deceit: they 
“seek to take the leadership of the deluded masses as if they 
were a silly flock, hiding from them under false appearances 
the objectives, especially in the moral and religious sphere, 
toward which they are leading them.” 

On the other side, the “champions of Christian civiliza- 
tion” are those who serve the spirit of liberty. They know 
liberty to be a common human patrimony, not the privilege 
of an imperialistic system that is “free” to do what it wills 
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because it has the sheer power to enforce its will. They want 
a universal liberty: “‘a liberty that will be in harmony with 
the well being of every people in particular, and of the 
whole great family of peoples.” 

For this liberty, Pius XII made a “campaign speech.” He 
did so in conscious loyalty to “the Church’s incessant solici- 
tude to protect the peoples against the despotism of princes 
careless of the common good.” Pius XII has defined the real 
issue in the great battle of Europe that is now going on. 
He has also defined the position of the Church. The Church 
stands ready to resist the spirit of domination, dwelling in 
the omnipotent, materialistic State. She supports the spirit 
of liberty. 

Moreover, Pius XII is not among those who dejectedly 
consider that the cause of liberty is already lost. He speaks 
understandingly of the contemporary mood of “uneasiness, 
of discontent, of discouragement.”. But he would have his 
children react strongly against this black mood. It is, he 
says, “a point of capital importance” that those who be- 
lieve in God should “appreciate their own strength.” “You 
are many,” he says, “many more than appearances seem to 
indicate. . . . You are strong, stronger than your adversaries. 
. . » God is with you.” 

Perhaps this word of the Pope’s was the most needed. 
Many are seeing the real issue today; many are taking the 
right stand on it; but too few feel confidence that the spirit 
of liberty can triumph over the spirit of enslavement. The 
Pope’s vision of our numbers and our strength must give 
us courage. 


D. P’s AND HUMAN RIGHTS 


THE UNITED NATIONS Special Committee on Refugees 
has wound up its seven-weeks’ meeting in London. The 
welter. of reports and rumors emanating from that city 
relative to the plight of these stateless millions has been 
strangely confusing. The generally reliable New York Times, 
for example, states on May 31 that the committee “failed 
to agree on a single major issue except that an international 
organization to take over the work of UNRRA should be 
established,” while a correspondent on June 1 declares that 
“among the most controversial issues settled” were the ques- 
tions of aiding political dissidents and of-defining the per- 
sons to be helped by the new international organization. 

What this confusion conceals is that the report of the 
Special Committee was not a document drawn up with a 
unanimous meeting of minds. Almost every item of the re- 
port contains a majority and a minority opinion, and the 
lines are drawn quite generally between the western and the 
eastern nations. Britain, the United States and France, with 
their supporters, are aligned against Russia and its satellite 
nations, and the divergence still concerns the fundamental 
issue of the right of asylum and the freedom of the in- 
dividual as against a political regime. 

The report of the Special Committee will now go before 
the Economic and Social Council of the UN and before the 
September UN General Assembly. There, it is quite certain, 
the old round of arguments will begin again, with the same 
lines drawn, and in the meantime the estimated 500,000 
unrepatriables in the American zone of Germany alone, will 
not know what their fate is to be, save that the United 
States has declared that the D.P. camps will remain open 
until a program for final disposition has been determined. 

This Review, after consultation with authorities in the 
matter, feels it imperative to bring to the attention of our 
State Department and the UN Economic and Social Council 
four steps which ought, in simple justice, be taken imme- 
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diately by those bodies, pending a final settlement. It is only 
by these interim steps that Europe’s unsettled millions will 
be given an immediate hope for ultimate justice. 

First, all governments concerned must start with the real- 
ization that this is sot a temporary problem; it is a long- 
range, if not a permanent one. There has been an unseemly 
haste on the part of most governments to dump the vast 
problem of the displaced persons, and particularly that of 
the unrepatriables, and pull out in a hurry. This was the 
reason behind the London decision, wherein Russia and the 
United States for once agreed, not to subordinate directly to 
UN any future international organization in behalf of refu- 
gees. Once made integral to UN, such an organization would 
take on the permanence of the parent group. But that such 
permanence is required is shown simply and amply by the 
fact that the problem of refugees precipitated by World 
War I has not been settled to this day. 

Second, immediate steps should be taken to have all na- 
tions declare an amnesty on the use of the words “collabora- 
tors, traitors and quislings” as a test for forced repatriation. 
These terms, as is clear to the most casual reader of the 
papers, have lost their original clarity ; it is a favorite tactic 
of the Soviet Union and her subservient allies to demand 
forceful repatriation on their own mere say-so that such and 
such groups and individuals were traitors, collaborators, 
quislings. How absurdly the words are now bandied about 
is evident from the case of Mihailovich. 

Third, in all D.P. camps, if the above-recommended am- 
nesty of persons condemned by mere name-calling cannot 
be achieved, then at least the screening boards that are now 
functioning, or will be set up, should not contain repre- 
sentatives of any nation making the charge of collaboration. 

Fourth—and most important—a bill should be prepared 
and brought before Congress, enabling this country to divert 
some of the monies which are now being used by UNRRA 
for relief to the task of transporting willing displaced per- 
sons from our American camps to countries which will con- 
sent to receive them. This is by no means a visionary sug- 
gestion. France, for example, has stated through its Min- 
ister of Population, Robert Prigent, that unless it imports 
three million immigrants in the next ten years, the country 
cannot survive. If there are displaced persons in the Ameri- 
can zones who are willing to move to France, we shall be 
helping France, ourselves and the individuals, if we defray 
the expenses of such transferrals. 

Many South-American countries, notably Brazil, are eager 
for colonizers, and their natural desire has doubtless been 
strengthened by the Pope’s recent appeal to the nations of 
the world to open their doors wider to a wave of immi- 
grants. It is certain that the Western hemisphere could use 
to its own advantage thousands of settlers. 

We are providing about 72 per cent of the funds used by 
UNRRA; a fraction of these funds would transport men 
and women from our camps to a home. While this orderly 
migration was being carried out, the total numbers to be 
affected by the ultimate UN decision would be considerably 
reduced, and the whole problem of the displaced persons 
might, after all, resolve itself into a temporary one. Without 
such practical steps it bids fair to congeal into a permanent 
infection center for continued unrest and future wars. 

It is to be hoped that the Economic and Social Council of 
UN and its General Assembly will finally solve the vexing 
problem. But while they are debating, human lives and 
dignity are at stake and, more than that, human hopes are 
drying up. Immediate steps to do something will bring to 
the wan cheeks of debate and parliamentary procedure 
the healthy glow of sincerity and Christian action. 








LITERATURE AND ART 


MODERN “CHARACTERS” 


SISTER ROSE MARIE 


A DECLARATION OF PEACE by the Editor in a recent 
number of an American monthly says: “Imaginations which 
have been battle-scarred need the solace of clear thinking 
and fine writing. . . . Poetry [has been] sporadic and pre- 
occupied with death.” With that editor I suggest that we 
talk about ordinary, peaceful people for a change, and I 
would call attention to a poetic trend which resulted in a 
great deal of fine writing in the immediate post-World-War- 
I years. Some of that writing was appearing even before 
that war was over. 

If anyone thinks there is not enough of drama in the life 
round about us, he should turn his attention to this excellent 
“character” writing—I know no other way to denote its 
particular quality—which holds so prominent a place in the 
poetry of the between-war decades. Drama—tragedy and 
comedy—exists in God’s plenty in our immediate environ- 
ment sufficient to blot out the direful memories of war. 
On both sides of the Atlantic, a quarter of a century ago, 
poets turned their backs on battlefields and looked at their 
neighbors again. 

Where to begin to illustrate, what to choose from such 
abundant material, is the question. We might commence 
with Christopher Morley’s “Mandarin in New York” (on 
his first visit—I hear he is back again). He saw our speed- 
mad America with wise eyes; for example, “On my way 
to Hour Theatres” leads naturally to the “Epitaph for any 
New Yorker”: 

I who all my life had hurried, 
Came to Peter’s crowded gate; 
And, as usual, was worried, 
Fearing that I might be late. 
So, when I began to jostle 
(I forgot that I was dead). 
Patient smiled the Old Apostle: 
“Take your Eternity,” he said. 
“I Saw a Satisfied Bee” would be pertinent today; as would 
“Madonna of the Curb,” particularly the last stanza. 

More or less a counterpart to Morley might be Humbert 
Wolfe, who wrote “Epitaphs,” biting but not of the bitter 
“Spoon River” variety. I quote, just to savor them, the 
following lines: 

Hark! the herald angels sing 
timidly because Dean Inge 
has arrived and seems to be 
bored with immortality. 


Here lies Lytton Strachey planning 

Epigrams to silence Manning, 

While the latter lies in pace 

Never having heard of Strachey. 
Americans are—or should be—so familiar with the “charac- 
ters” of Frost, Robinson, Coffin and others in their American 
heritage that I presume to concentrate on some overseas 
poets who had felt the full impact of war. The reader will 
sweeten his mind if he makes acquaintance with W. W. 
Gibson in Neighbors. Sam Hogarth, for instance, is perfect; 
so are Rebecca Nixon and Martha Waugh, or Philip and 


Phoebe Ware—but just pick your own favorites. Gibson 
had not forgotten the war, as his vignettes in Caswalties 
prove, but he was not obsessed by it. He could turn from 
the battlefield to the “city-clerk on Sunday dining out,” 
listening to the music till he “forgets his ledgers, and the 
prim, black, crabbed figures” and “rides the swell on rose- 
red seas of melody.” However, it is unfair to impose a 
choice, and the reader will find it hard to make one. 

The Irish poets, pre- and post-war, are adepts at por- 
traiture. The ever-poignant picture of the woman grown 
old appears in Yeats’ “The Song of the Old Mother,” as in 
Colum’s well-loved “Old Woman of the Roads.” Campbell 
was not a painter for nothing; his “Old Woman” is a 
picture better than most and may well be compared with 
Humbert Wolfe’s “The Old Lady.” John Bunker’s “Old 
Woman” belongs in this gallery, and one might hang there, 
too, though not of the Irish group, Drinkwater’s “Mrs. 
Willow.” De la Mare’s “Old Susan” we take for granted, 
but Elizabeth Fiske Conant’s less-often-met “Old Ellen” 
deserves quotation: 

If haloed Christ still walked today 
And made new saints again, 
I’d have for mine in bright array, 
Old Ellen down the lane. 
* a x 
Through her transfigured garden land 
I well believe He goes 
In one pierced Hand, her wrinkled hand, 
And in one Hand a rose. 
+ * * 
Old Ellen stained with earthly weather, 
And He with heavenly light, 
But finding these old friends together, 
My heart leaped at the sight. 
Roger Hilton’s “In Passage” might also be cited and L. A. G. 
Strong’s “Old Bridget.” 

The portraits of old men—grim or humorous—exist in 
even greater variety. De la Mare has several known to all, 
but again L. A. G. Strong’s Epitaphs may be mentioned; 
James Stephen’s “Danny Murphy”; Elizabeth Roberts’ “Mr. 
Wells”; Joyce Kilmer’s Martin, who “did not gain but was 
success”; and so many others that specific mention is unfair. 

It is always heartening to turn from warrior to worker, 
quite literally to beat the sword into ploughshares, as in 
Colum’s “The Plougher” or Louis Golding’s “Ploughman 
at the Plough”—or, to revert to earlier portraits, Masefield’s 
convert follower of the plough. The English Edmund Blun- 
den is a World-War-I veteran, as was painfully evident to 
his listeners at Oxford; but would one guess it, consorting 
with his country characters? Take at random “The Shep- 
herd”—"“a country god to every childish eye”; “The Mole- 
Catcher,” worthy to be compared with Wordsworth’s 
Leach-gatherer; the Yeoman who “all his life has been 
alive”! In his “Village Inn” are frequenters indulging in 
country talk, slow, quiet workers of the soil with counter- 
parts in Frost or in Hardy’s novels: 

Against the thunderclouds of race 
Their cottage candles give them light, 
They, like their clocks, keep one same pace 
While empires shudder into night. 
No wonder these poems were Hardy’s favorite reading in 
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his last days; perhaps the more s0 because he found in Mr. 
Blunden a nature sweeter than his own—and not therefore 
less realistic. 

From England to Ireland again to pick up Colum’s “Poor 
Scholar of the Forties” or Winifred Letts’ little Nellie Cas- 
sidy “in service” far from her country home, modern com- 
panion piece of Wordsworth’s “Reverie of Poor Susan,” but, 
I venture to say, better. Equally authentic are Miss Letts’ 
pitiful portraits of the poor “In Dublin” and “In a Wex- 
ford Village.” Joseph Campbell has already been mentioned 
for his famous “Old Woman.” Other portraits he presents: 
“The Gardener,” “Old Clo,” etc. in Ireland, and, in Ameri- 
can settings, “The Newspaper Seller” in New York, for 
instance. But an excellent example of his pictorial art is 
“The Dancer,” which it is hard to forbear quoting. Francis 
Ledwige, Moira O’Neill, James Stephens—so many more— 
show the light-but-sure Irish touch and humor in this genre. 

Well, one can only repeat, there are so many in this 
galaxy of poetic stars shining with the truth, not of “real- 
ism”—those smoky luminaries have been omitted—but of 
reality, real as our next-door neighbor, that selection and 
omission seem equally invidious. However, one returns at 
the end to remark how much has been superlatively well 
done in this poetic portraiture by Americans. Frost, Coffin, 
Robinson, yes—but so many others. They have illustrated 
our American scene, leaving still plenty of subjects un- 
touched for the pens of their successors. 

May the filling-out of our portrait gallery of endlessly 
varied American life furnish healing therapy for our post- 
war writers. A lesser art? It may well prove the road to 
undying fame. Pilgrims to Canterbury were merely Chau- 
cer’s contemporaries. Why not today’s Pilgrims of Eternity 
caught on equally immortal canvas? 


LONDON LETTER 


SINCE THE WAR ENDED, new publishers and new 
reviews have sprung into existence like mushrooms. Though 
there is still a severe paper shortage and a general tiredness 
(food rationing is more rigorous than during the war and 
therefore queues even longer and daily fatigue greater), and 
though the political background is by no means calm, there 
seems to be a great optimism and a desire to “get things 
going again” in the literary field. Many of the new enter- 
prises are “ideological”; that is to say, they have come into 
being not to publish work of intrinsic literary merit so 
much as to get certain ideas across. Wordsworth lamented 
what man had made of man. It is pretty obvious by now 
that unholy man makes mincemeat of man. Holy man, we 
hope, can do otherwise. And presumably it is this idea that 
Christian publishers and Editors of reviews would like to 
popularize. 

It is well known that wars often bring about a renouveau 
spirituel such as the last war brought about in France. It is 
possible that this one may do the same. Certainly there is a 
strong streak of deep religious feeling now (and by “reli- 
gious” I do not mean that nebulous sentiment that inspires 
fervid Communists or fervid nationalists: I mean belief in 
God and the primacy of God as He is revealed in Chris- 
tianity). 

Our greatest living poet, T. S. Eliot, is a deeply religious 
poet. It has been said of him recently (the Tablet, May 11, 
1946, in a review of his latest publication, Four Quartets) : 
“He is widely recognized as the greatest religious poet since 
Hopkins, and it is now apparent that the emphasis in dis- 
cussing Eliot should be on the religious and the. theological 
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factor, from which the whole tone and tension of his life- 
work gets its point.” 

Another of our poets, W. H. Auden—the prophet of the 
young literary Communists in the early ’thirties—has be- 
come a Christian. To be a Christian, of course, does not 
necessarily mean to be a Catholic, in England. Neither Eliot 
nor Auden is a Catholic. Nor is another very good and 
widely-read religious writer, C. S. Lewis. His last novel, 
That Hideous Strength, is an admirable indictment of the 
evil misdirected man can do even in comfortable peace time 
and even while seeming quite nice. The book is an allegory 
and a very powerful one. In a way, it shows that there is 
no such thing as “peace,” for the forces of evil are always 
at war with the forces of good. 

But to come to specifically Catholic enterprises. The most 
important news here is that the Catholic publishing firm of 
Eyre and Spottiswoode is to issue a collected edition of the 
novels of the great French and Catholic novelist, Francois 
Mauriac. There is something essentially French about Mau- 
riac which makes him difficult of appreciation in other 
countries, and indeed the two or three books of his that 
have previously been published in this country have not 
been a success. An excellent translator has been selected for 
this final effort and the first novel of the series, which 
appeared last month, has been widely acclaimed. It is A 
Woman of the Pharisees (La Pharisienne). Its central char- 
acter is a rich bourgeoise living in Bordeaux, who does good 
works and gives uplifting advice and thinks she is very 
religious and that she works hand in hand with God (she 
sometimes even thinks she has His fore-knowledge). But 
because her heart is cold and she does not really love God 
nor anyone, her activities are destructive and she poisons the 
lives of those around her. It is one of Mauriac’s best novels, 
and contains some of his most acute observation and charac- 
terization. 

Georges Bernanos, another great French and Catholic 
writer, has also become a best seller with his Plea for Liberty, 
an impassioned appeal, informed not only by reason but also 
by burning charity, for the establishment of a truly Chris- 
tian society. The publisher is the excellent small Catholic 
house of Dennis Dobson. 

The Catholic quarterly review, the Colosseum, ceased—or 
perhaps only suspended—publication with the war. But an- 
other started almost at once, in the dark days of 1941— 
The Wind and the Rain. It was founded by an Oxford 
undergraduate who was subsequently killed in Burma. This 
is less explicitly Catholic than the Colosseum was and less 
philosophical, but it has a high standard for short stories, 
poems and literary criticism. BarBARA WALL 


TO THE 29TH DOCTOR OF THE CHURCH 


Now let them call you violet and rose 

And swooning lily, simpering in plaster ; 
Now let them think they see in you no vaster 
Light than as aid to their punctilios, 

To be their wonder-worker, to disclose 
Their trifles lost, to ease their smal] disaster 
In sentimental wooing of my master. 

Yet, Antony, be patient still with those. 


Hammer of Heretics, whose burning tongue 
Cauterized wounds upon the Body of Christ; 
Ark of the Covenant, whose scriptural word 
With charity pitied, with divine wrath stung; 
Doctor of Francis, love them still who priced 
A lily for you, and for him a bird. 

BENJAMIN FRANCIS MUSSER 











WHAT THINGS ARE BOUND 


What things are bound, these only can be free. 
Long I have watched a falcon’s slender flight, 

A shadow of wings against the storm-swept night, 
And felt rebellion that I could not be 

Sharer in his strength and straight, wild liberty ; 
Unsnared, unbound, aware of firm-forged might, 
Secure of footing on the rugged height 

Of dimly glimpsed ideals that rose in me. 


I only thought of loss in my surrender, 
Until I heard Our Lady’s mighty song 
Rise tapered and tall to heights of utter splendor, 
Rise straightened and bound by love a lifetime long; 
And learned from her this paradox most tender, 
What things are bound, these alone are strong. 
RENA GEARY 


BOY, AT DEATH 


Your eyes cling to the surpliced form 

Fast by your bed— 

How tall he stands in faltering candleglow !— 
Nor fear nor dread 


Leap in your frail-cased racing heart: 
Only desire 

To go where there will be no further pain, 
No fever-fire; 


Where you can run a meadow’s length, 
With footstep brisk, 
Close to the Boy you know is in, nay, ts 
The flaky Disc, 
Held in the priest’s strong wavering hand 
Now bent your way... 
Smiling, you and the Lad go off 
To a vaster field to play. 
RAYMOND F. RosELIEP 


ALL OVER THE WORLD 


Noisy now are the sparring sparrows, but noisier 

the boys are, tossing their motley stakes of marbles 

to the chuckhole polished as hard and smooth as ebony 
by repeated blows of their caps at alley corners. 


They kneel, they shout, they wrestle, are silent a moment 

at a passing girl’s allure, which troubles them only 

as a bird’s wing touches a pool, then louder than ever 

they —_— the vital business of skinning their neigh- 
rs. 


Oblivious of breaking nations, of blizzards blowing 
from Nova Zembla, of earthquakes rocking in Ancora, 
they play, as the Paston children or Regency chimney- 
sweeps played, or the boys now playing morra in Naples 
reduplicate antics of Roman urchins before them 

right under the frown and death-fume of Vesuvius, 

the inveterate gambler gleaming in pupils sharpened 
by archway shadows. The same in the lengthening 
twilight all over the world, in Lille, in Trier, in Moscow, 


boys’ knuckles are busy, and mothers are crying and calling 


half wild with love for the weather-reddened faces, 

the dear scarred knees and unspeakably muddy fingers, 
half wild with rage at the truth they see in vision 

only too clearly: new caps to be slaved and scraped for, 
boots to be mended, the never-ending darning. .. . 


And as their voices fail them, but patience lingers, 

balanced they look and long in a deep dream, weighing 

the ineffable joy and pride and exquisite anguish 

of bearing and rearing the troublesome sons of men. 
GEOFFREY JOHNSON 


BOOKS 


THE ROCK AND SECTARIAN EDDIES 


Major TRENDS IN AMERICAN CHURCH History. By 
Francis X. Curran S. J. The America Press. $2.50 
ANY TEACHER WILL AGREE that the author's opening 
statement: “The average American lives in complete igno- 
rance of the religious history of his country,” is by no means 
an exaggeration. Even many Catholic college graduates know 
very little about the development of their own Church in the 
United States, and absolutely nothing of Protestantism. 
And along with, or perhaps because of, this ignorance, there 
exists a complete lack of interest in the subject. These are 
defects which this little book can do much to remedy. The 
author sums up briefly, yet clearly, religious developments 
in America during the last three centuries: early Catholic 
thissionary achievements in the French and Spanish colonies, 
the amazing growth of the Church in the Protestant environ- 
ment of the nineteenth century and its present place in 

American life. 

Most of the book, however, is devoted to telling the 
story of Protestantism: the separation of the sects from 
their European connections after the Revolution, the numer- 
ous schisms, the rise of new sects, attempts at mergers and 
unions, the steady liberalizing of Protestant theology until 
practically no doctrine or dogma is left, the tendancy of the 
sects toward middle-class respectability and the abandonment 
of the lower classes, such typical American aspects as Revi- 
valism, Mormonism, Christian Science and the modern 
“Hollywood religions.” 

The story presents a sad picture of steady drift away 
from the dogmas and principles of real Christianity, the 
gradual watering down of harsh Calvinistic doctrines until 
Protestant churches have come to expect from their members 
merely a vague sentimental admiration for some of the more 
pleasant of Christ’s teachings. The steady drift of the lower 
classes, urban and rural, into infidelity is a harsh indictment 
of Protestant exclusiveness and a proof of the inadequacy 
of a false religion to satisfy the hunger of the human soul. 
The debasing effects of anti-Catholic bigotry, the one per- 
renial bond between the warring sects, is interestingly 
treated. 

More space might have been given to the spread and 
development of Catholicism in this country during the nine- 
teenth century. While the problem of the immigrants and 
the difficulty of their assimilation is well treated, many 
other aspects of Catholic progress are ignored or too briefly 
touched upon; the reader does not get a full picture of the 
dangers and difficulties met and overcome by the Church in 
a hostile Protestant environment. Some, too, may find the 
book too crowded and condensed; such a mass of information 
is packed into these few pages that the average reader is 
apt to be confused and bewildered, since he has practically 
no background knowledge of the subject. 

However, the student and the more educated reader will 
find in these pages much enlightening and interesting in- 
formation, especially in the excellent chapters on the origins 
of Protestantism and the French and Spanish missionary 
activities in colonial America. The book should be required 
reading for all college religion classes and even for high- 
school seniors. F. J. GALLAGHER 


AGRICULTURE AT THE CROSSROADS 


FarMs AND Farmers. The Story of American Agricul- 
ture. By William H. Clark. L. C. Page and Co. $3.75 


SEVERAL HUNDRED CROPS were harvested between 
the colonial days of wooden plows, neglected cattle and 
rugged subsistence homesteads and the contemporary agri- 
cultural scene with its electrified barns, mechanical cotton- 
pickers and combine harvesters. It is a far cry from the 
“free land” and agricultural opportunity which brought us 
settlers and early immigrants to the present near-peonage con- 
ditions to which share-cropping, tenant-farming and seasonal 
work in agriculture have reduced so large a percentage of 
the rural population. All the change evidently was not in the 
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THE Human Events PAMPHLETS 





student aware of responsibilities facing 
our generation will find food for thought 
in these stimulating publications. 


Searching, unprejudiced discussions of 
the problems and issues which will deter- 
mine the future of our civilization. Every 


PAMPHLETS IN PREPARATION 


JUNE—4 Search for Unity, The Basis of World Community 
By JOHN U, NEF 


JULY—Preparing the Way for Peace 
By DOUGLAS STEERE 
ORDER FROM 
Human Events, Inc. 608 South Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Illinois 





RETREATS FOR PRIESTS 
AT AURIESVILLE 


WHERE MARTYRS DIED 


Retreat House exclusively for priests providing 
opportunity for an eight-day closed retreat on the 
scene of the martyrdom of Saints Isaac Jogues, Rene 
Goupil and John Lalande, and the birthplace of 
Venerable Kateri Tekakwitha, “Lily of the Mohawks”. 

Spacious grounds overlooking the Mohawk River. 

Facilities for celebration of daily Mass. 


During 1946 is celebrated the 300th anniversary of 
the martyrdom of St. Isaac Jogues. 


REMAINING RETREATS FOR 1946 


September 
4—13 
16—25 
25—Oct. 


a 
October 
7—16 
16—25 
November 
4—13 
18—27 


N.B.—Retreats begin on the evening and 
end on the morning of the dates listed. 


Rev. DEMETRIUS B. ZEMA, S.J., Director 
Rev. JAMES ALF, S.J., Ass’t Director 


Apply to The Assistant Director, 
RETREAT HOUSE, Auriesville, N. Y. Phone: Fonda 33-381 
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direction of progress. While American agriculture has 
grown up—as it demonstrated so well during the war 
emergency—some rather serious diseases have developed in 
the organism during the process of growth. Farms and 
Farmers, latest addition to the-popular American Cavalcade 
Series, tells of the growth and the diseases in a way which 
should convince the average urban reader that the history of 
farming is worth knowing about and that agriculture can 
mean more than just back-breaking labor or dry textbook 
study. 

Today our agriculture stands at the crossroads. Either we 
consciously choose a constructive, planned though demo- 
cratic, development or we must wander aimlessly into the 
evils of industrialized farming of major crops by a few com- 
mercial farmers, with the less fortunate gradually reduced to 
the status of a peasant class. The period of expansion and 
limitless opportunity is over. The farming frontier is closed, 
competition grows keen and a capitalist agricultural economy 
is in process of formation. Our land resources, reluctant as 
we are to admit it, need conservation. Should we continue to 
waste the acres that remain to us, when yet unborn generations 
may go hungry? The future of America’s agriculture has 
theretore become a serious social problem. The answer to it 
is best found in the two ideas of organized conservation and 
planned economic democracy. We can thank the author of 
Farms and Farmers for pointing up the lesson so sharply in 
a most readable fashion. 

Concern for agriculture is traditional with our Govern- 
ment. Its first President, as early as 1796, saw the need for 
a national board of agriculture. The first agricultural com- 
mittee in the House of Representatives dates from 1820, and 
that in the Senate from 1825. Appropriation for agricultural 
research—at that time chiefly the gathering of foreign seeds 
and plants—first was made in 1839. Not until the Civil War 
did it become possible, however, to establish a separate De- 
partment of Agriculture. From 1862, when the Department 
was organized, the United States Government expended 
much of its best efforts and manpower on agricultural re- 
search and education. Other countries look with envy upon 
what we have been able to do. Legislation since the turn of 
the century further proves the seriousness of our purpose to 
make American agriculture both democratic and prosperous. 
If we fail—there are no reasons why we should, save selfish- 
ness and individualism—then the world’s agriculture and 
food supply are endangered. If we truly value peace and sin- 
cerely want a well-fed world, then our farm economy cannot 
be allowed to drift at this crucial point in history. 

Farms and Farmers has authoritative background, even 
though footnotes do not appear on its pages. There are refer- 
ences to sources at the ends of chapters and a four-page 
bibliography shows that the author has consulted the im- 
portant works. An attractive feature about the book is the 
eight-page “Agricultural Chronology” compiled by Arthur 
P. Chew, of the United States Department of Agricu!ture, 
which is included as an appendix. Wuti1am J. Grspons 


TWO FROM HISTORY 


Caprain Grant. By Shirley Seifert. J. B. Lippincott 

Co. $3 

My Lapy or Creves. By Margaret Campbell Barnes. 

The Macrae-Smith Co. $2.75 
THIS FIRST BOOK, based on a study of the historical 
evidence, follows the career of Ulysses Grant from his boy- 
hood days in Ohio up to the time when, as Colonel of the 
Illinois Volunteers, he plunged into the turmoil of the Civil 
War. A smoothly running style brings to life both times and 
persons with a wealth of leisurely detail, and makes the six 
hundred pages pleasant reading. Grant’s experiences at West 
Point form one of the most interesting sections of the book; 
the joys and sorrows of military training come quiveringly 
alive, and there are delightful glimpses of the youth of many 
men who later distinguished themselves on various battle- 
fields. At West Point, too, Grant met a disappointment 
typical of many to follow; in love with horses, noted for his 
skill in riding, and eager to be assigned to the cavalry, he is 
shunted off to the infantry. The Mexican War and the later 

















work of the Army along the western coast during the gold 
rush of "49 keep the story moving at a lively and exciting 


pe With Grant’s resignation from the Army and his years of 
financial difficulties in Missouri, the movement is slower, 
but this period is lighted up by the domestic happiness of the 
young Grant family in which the mother, Julia Dent, is a 
charming example of courageous devotion in time of trial. 
Her father, an ardent Southerner, is balanced by Grant’s 
father, who views slavery as a stain on the national honor. 
The last part of the book rolls along with renewed vigor as 
the dark clouds of the Civil War are gathering and Grant 
drops his futile struggle with civilian life and finds an outlet 
for his military ability in bringing order out of the confusion 
at Springfield, where Illinois is trying to marshal her 
volunteers. 

Grant’s earlier resignation from the Army is shown to 
have been due, not to reckless living, but to the relentless 
hostility of a superior officer who took advantage of an acci- 
dent to accuse him of drunkenness and to demand his resig- 
nation. Religion is not shown to have exerted much influence 
on the lives of the chief characters, though there is mention 
of churchgoing here and there and, on one occasion, Grant’s 
mother exhorts him to have faith. During the years of stress 
Grant seems to have been more impressed by an idea of ruth- 
less destiny, communicated to him by an officer dabbling in 
pessimistic German philosophy. 

Anne of Cleves was the fourth wife of King Henry VIII of 
England, coming between Jane Seymour, who died a natural 
death, and Katherine Howard, who was executed. Edward, 
Jane’s son, was a sickly child with small promise of surviv- 
ing long, and in his anxiety to have a male heir Henry 
arranged the marriage with Anne after the royal negotiators 
had narrowed down the choice of a Queen to either her or 
her sister. 

To aid Henry in making his decision Hans Holbein, the 
famous portrait artist, was sent to Cleves to paint miniatures 
of the two sisters. In face and figure Anne was inferior, but 
Hans was captivated by her superior spiritual attractions, 
and he succeeded so well in lighting up her features with 
those attractions that on seeing the two miniatures Henry 
decided at once in favor of Anne. 

Their first meeting, however, was under circumstances 
that showed Anne in the worst possible light, and the king 
immediately regretted his choice. For political reasons he 
felt compelled to go through with the marriage, but he soon 
became infatuated with the young and beautiful Katherine 
Howard. His will was at that time practically the law of 
England and he had no trouble in getting his marriage an- 
nulled. Forced to choose between returning to Cleves in dis- 
grace or remaining in England as an honored member of the 
royal family, Anne elected to remain, and she lived quietly 
on the estate assigned to her and in friendly relation with 
the king’s children. 

At the opening of this story Henry is discussing with his 
statesmen the desirability of taking another wife. They are 
strongly in favor of it so as to strengthen the Protestant 
party, but Henry is reluctant to be driven into matrimony by 
mere diplomacy. Romance enters when Hans Holbein meets 
Anne for the first time in the garden at Cleves. He is ab- 
sorbed in sketching a bit of scenery and she is hurrying back 
after a visit of charity. Colliding with him as she turns a 
corner, she scatters his paints and brushes over the ground 
and there is a short interval of mutual recrimination till 
they recognize each other, but in that interval, when her face 
is aglow with feeling, Hans catches a glimpse of the soul 
behind those plain features and he is thrilled with the artist’s 
desire to bring out that interior beauty. 

During the subsequent sittings for the portrait this admira- 
tion ripens into love, and on the journey to England they 
come to a complete understanding, but prudently decide to 
continue on the simple basis of friendship. Amid the intrigues 
of the court, and with a knowledge of the king’s repugnance, 
Anne maintains her serenity and finds consolation in popu- 
larity with the commoners. Though there are some passages 
of crude sensuality, the telling of the story brings out charm- 
ingly the spiritual superiority of the repudiated queen and 
the contrasting sordidness of the court factions. 

Wrmu1AM A. Dowp 








Why are 70,000,000 Americans 
outside organized Christianity ? 


Why do Methodists and Baptists out- 
number other Protestant denominations? 
Why do Catholics have the largest and: 
most important church in the United 
States? Why are there 250 Protestant 
sects now existing in America? Why is 
emotionalism important in our religious 


history? 





A general survey of Catholic growth in 
the United States as seen side by side with 
the evolution of Protestantism. New book 
on a subject here treated for the first time 
by a Catholic scholar. Father Curran, 
Professor of History at Weston College, 
tells the story of two forces at work since 
the beginning in this country. He clarifies 
the influence of frontier, immigration and 
infidelity upon the whole religious move- 
ment. 


$2.50 
at your bookstore or 
THE AMERICA PRESS 
70 East 45th Street, N. Y. 17, N. Y. 
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Send Needed 


FOOD PACKAGES 


to Your Relatives and Friends 


in EUROPE 


Shipped Direct from Copenhagen, Denmark 


We have just completed arrangements whereby we 
can ship direct from one of Copenhagen’s finest pur- 
veyors of food, P. & S. Plum, Ltd., the followin 
collections to the countries listed below, all paek 
in tin to prevent spoilage. 


YOU ARE ALLOWED TO SEND 1 PACKAGE 
EACH WEEK TO AS MANY DIFFERENT 
INDIVIDUALS AS YOU WISH 


PACKAGE NO. 702 


Steak (stewed in its juices) 
Hard Salami 

Ham & Bacon, 1 tin 

Pure Dairy Cream, 1 tin 


Processed Cheese 
Danish Batter, 1 tin 


To Norway, Sweden, Finland 

a Poland, Czechoslovakia, Belgium, Luxem- 
ourg 

To France, Holland, Switzerland 

To Austria 

To Italy and Hungary 


PACKAGE NO. 706 
A complete FAMILY RELIEF PACKAGE 
More than 36 lbs. of Nourishing Food 


3% Ibs. Danish Butter 
2 ibs. 3 oz. Smoked Danish Bacon 
1% Ibs. Stewed Steak 


eene 
2% Ibs. Danish Dairy Cream 
. 3 oz. Full Cream Milk Powder 
Ibs. 9 oz. Rye Flour 
Ibs. 3 ox. Oatmeal 
Ibs. 3 oz. Split Peas 
375 gram bottle Tomato Puree (conc.) 
50 Bouillon Cubes 
% Ib. Salt 


To Denmark, Norway, Sweden 

To evaan, Luxembourg, Poland, Czechoslo- 
vakia 

To Holland, France, Switzerland 

To Austria 


Prices Quoted Include Complete Mailing Service, 
Postage & Insurance by Lioyds of London. 


SEND CHECK OR MONEY ORDER 


Simpler 


Epicure’s Food Mart 
122-138 Church St. New York & N. Y. 








The Paulist Fathers’ 
LOAN LIBRARY 
of the Catholic Unity League 
415 WEST 59rs STREET - NEW YORK 197” 


12,000 Books - - Dues $1.00 per year 
New Catalogue (30 cents) out this month. 











The Index to America for Volume 74 (from 
October 6, 1945 to March 30, 1946) is now 
ready for distribution. It will be mailed to sub- 
scribers who have already requested it or to other 
subscribers sending a request. Address America 
Press, 70 East 45th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Conrap Weiser. By Paul A. W. Wallace. University 

of Pennsylvania Press. $5 
THIS SCHOLARLY BIOGRAPHY of Conrad Weiser, 
with its tapestry of Indians, backwoodsmen, Colonial Gov- 
ernors and the French and British military has the fascina- 
tion of an historical novel. 

Its 575 pages make an invaluable volume of reference for 
any library. It is a pity that it could not make a three- 
volume set of inexpensive paper-bound pocket volumes; 
because the true history of a man like Conrad Weiser, in 
easily available format, could both entertain and at the same 
time inform high-school and university and working young 
Americans how a nation is made; how a sturdy, brave man 
tackles problems of citizenship; how our America began and 
grew. 

Conrad Weiser, arriving as a child refugee in America in 
1710, spent several years in an Indian village. Fluent in his 
Indian tongues, he paints in his diaries and letters the old 
America before the white men came. His life work as trusted 
interpreter between the Indian tribes and colonial govern- 
ments of New York, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, 
Virginia, South Carolina, Ohio, spanned the passing of the 
Indian and the emergence of our America. His grandson 
was one of Washington’s best generals. 

Here is a gold mine of adventure, exploration, intrigue— 
the raw stuff, the real “inside” of history, which history 
books compress into a dull paragraph. 

As a sample—no person interested in religion and the 
missions can fail to read and re-read, with heart searching, 
Conrad Weiser’s candid diary accounts of what he heard 
the Indians say to each other about rival missionaries’ 
sermons. Says Ganachquarieson to Tahashwuchdioony, in 
the firelit wigwam: “Perhaps both you and our [white] 
Fathers are in the right as they are of different languages 
and understood the Creator in a different way... I will 
go to the place of our Indian forefathers... we are cheated 
by the white people of this world and if we don’t stand 
clear of them they will cheat us in the other [world] and 
make slaves of us.” 

Perhaps in Indonesia and Manchuria and Africa today 
men speak to their friends in such words. Perhaps, before 
it is too late, it is good for us Americans to read Conrad 
Weiser’s story of what happened in this country to the 
Indians whom he knew so well. Yet Paul Wallace has told 
his story well and avoided temptation to moralize or point 
parallels in modern terms—that is left to the reader’s 
reflection. Dorothy G. WAYMAN 


Tue Sooner To Steep. By Frederic F. Van de Water. 

Duell, Sloane and Pearce. $2.50 
GIVEN A TREATMENT that is deft and light, a study of 
women whose men are at war, a situation in which a young 
girl from California comes to her fiancé’s home in Vermont 
expecting to be married, only to find that the Navy has made 
other plans, a setting in that Vermont which the author has 
somehow made his own, a group of characters drawn with 
devastating shrewdness—and you have the basic ingredients 
of The Sooner to Sleep. 

Juanita Preble, whose inheritance boasts a Spanish grand- 
mother and a Vermont grandfather, is not disposed to look 
with enthusiasm on the lovely little village where she finds 
herself in the midst of Roger’s family, half-relative, half- 
guest, until his orders will permit their marrying. It is 
through her eyes and in her phraseology (more apposite than 
delicate at times) that the reader comes to know Mother, a 
former great actress for whom life is just one big proscenium 
plus footlights. Her place in the scheme of things is best 
expressed by her daughter, May, as she explains to Juanita 
that theirs is a compact family: “one for all, and all for 
Mother.” 

May’s husband is in the Pacific, leaving her to cope with 
nine-year-old Melissa in wearing loneliness and _ soul- 
destroying subjection to Mother. Juanita’s youthful candor 
and decency are not flattering in their appraisal of Greg, 
Mother’s fifty-year-old bachelor brother, who comes home 
on leave long enough to break the monotony and create a 
little havoc. Neither is she enamored of Vera, a seductive 
poetess divorcée with an obnoxious young son and several 








published volumes of lurid verse. Vera’s tactics and her dalli- 
ance with Greg and with David, housepainter and village 
Casanova, appear more absurd than alluring, while her scene 
with David’s faithful, inarticulate wife constitutes a master- 
piece of justice, moral and poetic. Mother’s come-uppance is 
verbal, but thoroughly satisfying. 

Mr. Van de Water writes, not with Marquand’s cool and 
tolerant detachment, nor yet with Lewis’ bilious cynicism, 
but with warmth and affection even when he is most satirical. 
Of all the characters, only Vera and her son engage his 
active dislike. For the others, for little Melissa, for Juanita, 
lovable and intolerant in her youth, for May, for Bernice, he 
shows something rather close to tenderness. It is in such a 
spirit that satire can be most amusing and most cleansing. 

Mary Stack McNiFr 


NicopemMus. By Dorothy Walworth. Houghton Mifflin 

Co. $2.50 
THERE IS ONE SENSE in which this may be described 
as a religious novel; it does deal with religion, and Miss 
Walworth is patently out of sympathy with a faithless, vita- 
min-worshiping world. There is sharp satire on some of the 
things religion is not, but there is also unfortunate vague- 
ness as to what it is. Her approach to the supernatural is 
merely suggestive, and too often there are suggestions of 
that popular pantheism which reverences the birds and the 
bees ; of an equally popular tendency to minimize sin in favor 
of sympathy ; of a universal belief based on the avoidance of 
particular doctrine. A Catholic reviewer may credit the 
author with good intentions, but her religious conclusions 
are as milk and water to the good red wine of The World, 
the Flesh and Father Smith. 

St. Simon’s, a fashionable Protestant church, attracts 
three of New York’s faithless. Gladys, a subway cipher, 
wants to “belong somewhere” because she is lost without 
her soldier-fiancé; Laura, middle-aged and married to a 
pontifical radio commentator, feels she is sliding off the 
earth; the fading actor, Nick, is seeking atmosphere for a 
role and worrying about a meretricious wife. Unfortunately 
Dr. Tatum, the eloquent rock on which St. Simon’s rests, 
has lost his faith. But the new dispensation triumphs in melo- 
drama, except for Nick’s implied backsliding. Gladys “be- 
longs somewhere,” Laura finds her “otherness,” and Dr. 
Tatum discovers brotherly love. 

The characters move in a non-sectarian void, and the one 
significant recognition of Catholicism results in absurdity. 
Further, a clever and sometimes mordant style does not com- 
pensate for an intellectualized plot worried by frequent, un- 
related vignettes intended as overtones of the contemporary 
scene. And finally, Miss Walworth, far from solving the 
problem of evil, makes obeisance to it by excursions into 
Freudian sex which are characteristically adult without being 
mature. Tuomas J. FiTzMorris 


America Is IN THE Heart. By Carlos Bulosan. Har- 

court, Brace and Co. $3 
THIS IS THE GRAPHIC and somewhat dirty description 
of the American experiences of the Filipino Carlos Bulosan. 
He immigrates to our Western Coast from his native Luzon, 
an eager and gifted youth with a vision of shining America 
in his heart. Penniless and knowing only his native dialect, 
he falls into designing hands and is promptly shanghaied to 
the Alaskan fish canneries. He got thirteen dollars and a lot 
of experience out of that first American episode. 

Similar experiences in Oregon and Californian fruit-fields 
befall him. Picking apples from the branches in Moxie City 
or tomatoes in a sunny valley, it was all the same. Bulosan 
came to learn in many ways that it was a crime to be a 
Filipino in Oregon, Washington and California. The scenes 
of white intolerance and police brutality are not pleasant. 
In self-defense the Filipinos attempt to form unions. Carlos 
Bulysan takes part in these attempts. He seems to have been 
lucky to have escaped with his life. He rides the rails look- 
ing for a living wage. He meets up with companions of easy 
morals. If Carlos Bulosan is to be believed, there was a 
deliberate rooming shortage created against Filipinos on the 
West Coast in the ’twenties and ’thirties, and about the only 
places natives of the Philippines could find a night’s lodging 
were in houses of prostitution. 
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A reader could hardly tell from reading this personal 
history that there were many practical Catholic Filipinos in 
the country. A period of hospitalization due to tuberculosis 
gives Bulosan oceans of reading time. The list of writers 
he mentions shows that his readings were along the lines of 
Red Fascism. The familiar phraseology of the comrades ap- 
pears now in his writings. 

But he does write effective English. Not unlike Joseph 
Conrad, this Filipino has mastered the English language. 
Unlike that Polish master of our tongue, Carlos Bulosan has 
not learned the desirable use of occasional reticence. As a 
consequence, this strong account of the Pacific Coast white 
man’s inhumanity to his brown brothers is not admissible 
into Catholic and/or decent homes or libraries. It is notice- 
able that the brutality the author encounters does not dull 
his first love for America. America is in his heart yet, but 
it shares quarters with Moscow. NeiL Boyton 


EASTWARD OF ALL. By Frances Wynne. M. H. Gill. 6/. 


SCENES CHANGE, AND PLAYERS, TOO, but no hu- 
man drama is so compelling as the soul’s search for Christ. 
And I suspect that the secret of the simplicity and candor 
of Frances Wynne’s “Credo” lies in the statement of Father 
Malachy Lynch, the Carmelite who urged her to write this, 
her first book: “This she did in an incredibly short time, 
and with no serious intention of publication.” Perhaps this 
accounts for the freshness and spontaneity, the freedom from 
affectation and self-consciousness, the depth of affection and 
the perceptive interpretation of the life of the spirit. 

Mrs. Wynne tells of her childhood in Northern Ireland in 
a most natural way, relying upon memory—a kaleidoscope of 
impressions, some important and some quite trivial. Though 
she interrupts the narrative to reflect from an adult view- 
point, she avoids the suspicious coherence of some who 
reminisce in such a manner as to conjure up the vision of 
an infant prodigy making copious notes for a clinical study. 
With tantalizing brevity, she passes from her childhood to 
the ’teens, her visit to Southern France, her art classes i 
England, her marriage and the birth of her son. 
artist’s gift for making the reader see the beauty of color, 
the grandeur of mountains, the enchantment of the landscape, 
whether of rugged wild places or peaceful rolling 

Recurrent in the story is the theme of the 
radiant and coveted creature that had once adorned 
of a Christmas tree, and had remained out of reach 
after all the other gifts had been claimed. The Realm 
Fairy Doll became for the author a symbol of 
satiability; it seemed to typify whatever was 
complete happiness. By using this symbol, Mrs. 
able to give a dramatic portrayal of her spiritual 
amazingly self-effacing . This quality is a 
the actual story of her conversion, which took place 
son was grown. They were received into the Chur 
gether, and with the conversion of Robert Wynne one 
old families of Wales returned to the Faith. 

The author is sensitive to the charm of Wales, to the 
singing, to the “dark, wistful faces,” to the Airaeth, 
strange Welsh word inadequately translated as longing. She 
is soberly and realistically aware of a sick and tortured 
world. And yet the reader feels that she has learned how to 
follow Saint David’s last message to his people: “Be joyous 
and keep the Faith.” Mary Stack McNIFF 
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WHO’S WHO 


Sister Rose Marie, S.S.J., is head of the English De- 
partment at Nazareth Academy, Rochester. 

Barpara WALL is active in the English Catholic literary 
scene. She was the translator of Mauriac’s God and 
Mammon. 

Witt1am A. Down, a veteran AMERICA reviewer, is a 
professor at Mundelein Seminary. 

Tuomas J. Fitzmorris, who is also our film critic, 
teaches at St. Peter’s Preparatory School, Jersey City. 

Dorotny G. WayMan, of Boston, has done editorial 
work on that city’s diocesan paper, The Pilot. 
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THEATRE 


AROUND THE WORLD, produced by Orson Welles in 
The Adelphi, is the colossal, stupendous, unrivaled super- 
production one would expect to be launched under the Welles 
house . The Welles theory of theatre, by P. T. Barnum 
out of exalts spectacle over poetry, the mam- 
moth over the delicate, and the strange over the familiar. 
Mr. Welles operates on the principle that a purple elephant 
out of Lost Week End is bound to be more exciting than an 
naa reciting or a soloist singing Joyce Kilmer’s 
“ rees.” 

When he turns his hand to producing Shakespeare, Mac- 
beth looks like Rochester, Caesar resembles the late unla- 
mented Mussolini, and Brutus is Orson Welles. When he 
writes a script for radio, and acts the leading role, paratroops 
from Mars swarm all over Northern New Jersey. 

The present production, adapted from the novel of similar 
title, by Jules Verne, describes the adventures of Phileas 
Fogg, an English gentleman of means, who makes a wager 
with his fellow members of The Whist club that he can 
circle the globe in eighty days. That type of material gives 
Mr. Welles an opportunity to spread himself in the extrava- 
gant theatricals so dear to his heart, and he gives it the 
works. Mr. Welles was given some slight assistance by Cole 
Porter, who wrote the music and lyrics, Nelson Barclift, 
who arranged the dances, and Robert Davison and Alvin 
Colt, who designed the sets and costumes. All of them have 
contributed handsomely toward making Around the World 
bigger, louder and more garish than anything that has come 
to town since the World’s Fair. And it‘s funnier than seven- 
teen clowns, without resorting to sexy jokes or suggestive 
situations. 

Arthur Margetson, as Phileas Fogg, the correct English- 
man who maintains his poise in dangerous or embarrassing 
situations, delivers a pukka acting job that stabilizes the jet- 
propelled hilarity of the show, preventing it from exploding 
through the Adelphi roof. Mary Healy, Julie Warren and 

Laurence sing Cole Porter’s songs the way he must 
like to hear them. Mr. Welles, as a heavy villain, is a one- 
man farce. 

As producer, actor and director, Mr. Welles once again 
demonstrates that he is a superlative showman. Around the 
W orld may not be a significant contribution to the American 
stage, but it is the kind of shot in the arm the theatre needs 
at frequent intervals and receives too seldom. It is packed 
with surprises, shocks and laughs that wrench the diaphragm. 
It has the variety of a three-ring circus and the rowdiness 
of a Bowery saloon, and still remains within the boundary 


of good taste. It is Welles at his best. 
THEOPHILUS LEwIs 


FILMS 


O.S.S. This exciting yarn about our wartime super-spy 
agency has a now-it-can-be-told pertinence and enough fact 
supporting its fictional flourishes to approach that contradic- 
tion in terms, an interesting documentary film. Spies are a 
perennial staple of melodrama, but the novelty here lies in 
the plausibility of the action and the seriousness of its treat- 
ment. A team of two men and a woman, working for the 
Office of Strategic Services, finds its way to France on a 
sabotage mission demanded by the invasion, and only one 
man lives to see the spectacular effects of their underground 
preparation. Irving Pichel’s direction is always sound, but 
the vivid passages tend to overshadow the whole and make 
it appear drawn out. Alan Ladd, Geraldine Fitzgerald and 
Patric Knowles contribute realistic performances, and gen- 
eral audiences will enjoy this. (Paramount) 


RENEGADES. It should surprise no one that the lurid 
adventures of the Old West film better in technicolor, and 
this production has both a higher budget and a slightly 
higher mental appeal than its black-and-white poor relations. 
The tangible result is that the frontier doctor who practises 
two-gun therapy on a family of robbers emerges more 
romantic than ridiculous. Complications arise when the 
youngest son of the gang leader, a patriarchal old rascal who 
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quotes Scripture to his purpase, elopes with the doctor’s 
fiancée and then reverts to family type. After that it is a 
neat struggle between domesticity and decimation until the 
doctor wins his final reward. Willard Parker, Evelyn Keyes, 
Larry Parks and Edgar Buchanan are good in varied roles, 
and George Sherman’s brave treatment recognizes human 
problems amid the standard cross-country chases. Unfortu- 
nately the better .Westerns are eduli in interest as well as 
quality. (Colwmbia) 


THE WALLS CAME TUMBLING DOWN. Mystery films 
have apparently exhausted their stock characters, and the 
clergy comes into their violent ken in this otherwise normal 
thriller. The incidental search for a da Vinci masterpiece is no 
sure sign of artistic awareness, either, since Hollywood bears 
direct kinship with Oscar Wilde’s cynic who knew the price 
of everything and the value of nothing. When a priest is 
reported a suicide, a columnist friend of his rejects the possi- 
bility and begins an investigation which brands the death a 
murder and motivates a hunt for the concealed painting. A 
fake clergyman thereafter takes part in the violent action 
but the newspaperman solves everything in good style. 
Lothar Mendes has not added any startling directorial 
touches but, with the deft playing of Lee Bowman, Mar- 
guerite Chapman and Edgar Buchanan, has contrived a good 
adult diversion. (Columbia) Tuomas J. FrrzMorris 


PARADE 


JUDICIAL AND MUNICIPAL OFFICIALS manifested 
an obliging mood during the week. . . . When a Chicago 
judge sentenced a defendant to twenty days, the culprit sank 
to the floor and screamed: “I don’t want to go to jail for 
twenty days.” “All right,” replied the judge, “make it thirty 
days.” . . . Divorce-courts strove to please everyone. While 
an Indiana judge awarded the custody of Snookie, a collie, 
to the wife, he gave the husband the right to visit Snookie 
at reasonable hours. . ... Municipal councils aimed to give 
general satisfaction. . .. When Peoria, Ill., women protested 
to the city council that it took them more than two hours 
to get dolled up in beauty parlors, the council extended park- 
ing time from two to three hours in zones containing the 
principal beauty salons. . . . In other fields, the spirit of 
cooperation was not so evident. . . . In Montana, am auto 
struck a cow, threw it on top of the hood, carried it fifty 
yards. The auto’s fender, headlight and hood were 

The cow, mooing indignantly, jumped off the hood, ambled 
off unhurt. . . . Trolley cars acted up. . . . When a Tampa, 
Fia., trolley split a switch, the front end of the car went 
down one street, the back end down another. Traffic piled 
up, auto horns honked as emergency crews got both ends 
of the trolley back on the same street again. Then one of 
the delayed trolleys started down two different streets, had 
to be put back on one street. . . . Certain business ventures 
seemed brisk. . . . The Chicago zoo offered to pay one dollar 
a pair for bedbugs and lice with “no questions asked.” . . . 
Valley land considered “excellent as refuge from possible 
atomic bombing” was offered for sale in Virginia. . . . Em- 
ployment for ten thousand new piano-tuners was seen in 
the revelation of an official of the National Association of 
Piano Manufacturers that six million pianos in the United 
States are out of tune. 


That so many pianos are out of tune is, though unpleasant, 
not exactly serious. .. . Though the discord set up by multi- 
tudes of jangling pianos conveys distress to sensitive musical 
ears, such discord presents no grave threat to human society. 
. A nation can be strong even though all its pianos are 
weak. .. . No nation, however, can be strong when the souls 
that make it up are weak. . . . Souls that are out of tune do 
constitute a grave threat to all human society. . . . And in 
this land, where six million pianos are out of tune, there are 
many more than six millions of souls out of tune. .. . Putting 
American pianos back into tune is a good idea but not a 
must. . . . Putting American souls back into tune with God 
is the must of musts. Joun A. Toomey 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


“PUBLIC SCHOOLS” ONLY 


Epitor: May I supplement what the editorial, “Public 
Schools Only” (America, June 1, 1946) had to say about 
the Thomas-Hill-Taft Federal aid to education bill? Section 
6 (B) provides that any State which spends a portion of 
State funds for non-public schools may expend a propor- 
tionate share of the Federal allotment for the same purpose. 
Equivalently, however, the bill does deny any assistance to 
non-public schools because in every State there is either a 
constitutional, statutory or traditional prohibition against the 
use of State funds for schools not under public control. This 
ingenious attempt by the Senate committee to dodge the 
“non-public school issue” by tossing it back to the States 
won’t deceive anybody who is familiar with State laws. 

In view of Section 6, the bill’s formula for the allocation 
of Federal funds among the States is most objectionable. It 
is a case of “counting in” and “counting out” at the same 
time. The Federal Government counts all the children (five 
to seventeen) in making its apportionment, but lets the 
States decide for themselves whether some or all of the chil- 
dren shall be assisted. Wisconsin, for example, is to receive 
over one and a half million dollars of Federal money, so that 
with average effort, ic. an expenditure of 1.1 per cent of the 
State-wide income, it may expend at least $40 a year for 
every school child, including the 115,110 children in non- 
public schools; yet under Wisconsin law not one penny of 
the million and a half dollars can be expended for non-public 
schools, It comes to this: Wisconsin will collect a million 
and a half dollars to educate the 115,110 children whom it is 
not educating. Non-public school children actually are 
counted as beneficiaries of aid which they cannot accept 
unless they attend the public schools. 

The Thomas-Hill-Taft Bill is an unfortunate departure 
from the Federal Government’s educational policy, which in 
terms of the general welfare always has sought to make 
Federal aid available to all children in need of help. The 
NYA student aid, the lunch program and the GI Bill are 
typical examples of the Federal Government’s policy of 
equity. How shall we explain to a veteran that the Govern- 
ment which pays his tuition to a church-controlled college 
refuses Federal aid to his children because they attend a 
parochial school? 


Washington, D. C. Rev. WILt1AM E. McManus 


HOMES FOR AUSTRIA’S CHILDREN 


Epitor: At the end of the war the food situation in Vienna 
was catastrophic. Daily reports showed a terrifying increase 
in children’s mortality, epidemic diseases, such as typhus, etc. 
The children, who had spent most of their time in under- 
ground air-raid shelters, were unable to resist any new strain 
and the new threat of famine. 

A number of philanthropists met to found a “children’s 
aid” under the leadership of myself and Mrs. Barbara Ker- 
ders, who had charge of “Danish Relief for Viennese Chil- 
dren” after World War I. In response to the appeal of the 
“Danish Club,” an organization of 400 charitable people 
began work to place children, as soon as possible, in homes 
in those countries which after World War I gave effective 
hospitality to thousands of Austrian children. 

Another committee, the “In- und Auslandshilfe fiir Oester- 
reichische Kinder,” was formed on a non-political, interfaith, 
basis, with Chancellor Ing. Leopold Figl as President, as- 
sisted by a number of able and charitably inclined persons. 

There has been to date evacuation of a number of Vien- 
nese children to Upper Styria, Styria and the Tyrol. Among 
foreign countries, Switzerland, first of all, opened a food 
program in Vienna, and offered hospitality for 4,000 children 
in Swiss families. This figure has been upped now. 

Approach to the American Military Government resulted 
in a promise from General Mark Clark to Mrs. Kauders 
(member of Chancellor Figl’s committee) to try to place 
500 children in the United States, and twenty adults to take 


care of them on their trip. These 500 children have been 
selected, X-rayed, and placed in attendance at the “American 
Club,” under the leadership of Mrs. Denby, whose husband 
is first secretary to Mr. Erhart, political adviser to General 
Clark. The children have been given instruction regarding 
the things they will need to know in their lives abroad and, 
since many of them had been under Nazi influence for some 
years, they have also received spiritual preparation and un- 
derstand that the hospitality extended to them by their new 
countries is given out of true love and charity, and not 
because of a claim. 

The children chosen for the United States are aged 12 to 
16: We hope to have them placed in families and sent to 
school; they have been chosen because of intelligence. We 
trust you may help us to find the right homes for them, and 
that the exchange may help to pave the way for a true under- 
standing between Austria and America. 

We presume it will not be possible to place more than 
500 in the United States. Therefore we should appreciate so 
very much any food parcels, clothes, linen and especially 
shoes for the children who must remain. 

We thank all cooperating Americans for their kindness. 

Vienna D. H. PERTNER 


[The above is an excerpt from a letter sent by Dr. Pertner, 
member of the Austrian Parliament of the Volks Partei, 
head of the commission for culture and education, to a mem- 
ber of Auxiliary Committee, the American Relief to Austria, 
Inc., 10 E. 43 St., New York 17, N. Y.—Enprror.]} 


UNFAIR TO BUSINESS? 


Epitor: In the enlightening article “Unfair to Business” 
(America, May 11) Benjamin L. Masse states your posi- 
tion relative to the Labor-Management controversy in an- 
swer to charges of a too-critical attitude toward business. 

Fairness or unfairness may be a matter of emphasis. Busi- 
ness may be criticized unduly by stressing the unsocial atti- 
tudes of a few business men and treating lightly or overlook- 
ing completely the benefits from our highly productive 
economy under the free-enterprise system. Also the enor- 
mous advantages derived from labor organization may lead 
a social-minded person to overlook entirely the evils cur- 
rently existing. 

Every right-thinking person is interested in attaining an 
improved social order. Extreme partisanship does not seem 
to me to help in achieving this objective, because it tends to 
prevent a fair and unbiased appraisal of important issues. 
Business is subjected to various kinds of regulation. Labor 
leadership is not. Business fought regulation. So does labor. 
Labor leaders do not want restriction, do not want to be 
compelled to submit differences to judicial arbitration but, 
as we have seen lately, some do not hesitate to fight out the 
issues at the expense of public health and comfort. Obviously 
a civilized society cannot permit itself to be destroyed by 
the unconscionable determination of any group to gain its 
ends at the expense of others. It seems that fairness would 
require emphasis on this fact. 

Ferguson, Mo. Joserpn P. Wuyte 
Epitor: I enjoyed immensely the article, “Unfair to Busi- 
ness,” in your May 11 issue. Away back before World War 
I, I frequently found it necessary in my own immediate circle 
to make very similar apologias for my “socialistic” attitude. 

Seeing so much of a parallel between the two, I feel im- 
pelled to say: Amen, Amen, and more power to you. 


Address Withheld BusINESSMAN 


The views expressed under “Correspondence” are the views 
of writers. Though the Editor publishes them, he may or 
may not agree with the Writer. The Editor believes that 
letters should be limited to 300 words. He likes short, pithy 
letters, merely tolerates lengthy ones. 
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| COLLEGE OF THE HOLY CROSS 


FOUNDED 1843 rte 
Entrence by Certificate or by Examination 
Conducted by the Jesuits 


DEGREES, A.B., B.S. 








BACHELOR OF ARTS 

BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN BIOLOGY, CHEMISTRY, 
PHYSICS, BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION, HISTORY, 
SOCIAL SCIENCE AND EDUCATION. 


NEXT ENTRANCE CLASS 
New and Advanced Students 
September 18, 1946 
Bulletin of Information on Request 
Address Dean of Freshmen, 
College of the Holg Cross, Worcester 3, Mass. 











THE BROTHERS OF HOLY CROSS 
NOTRE DAME, INDIANA 


Announce the Opening of 


GILMOUR ACADEMY 


A Resident Preparatory School for Boys 
Gates Mills, Ohio 


SEPTEMBER, 1946 





SITUATED in the picturesque Chagrin Valley in suburban Cleve- 
land, enjoying the facilities afforded by the city’s libraries, 
galleries, and museums, 

DISTINCTIVE rural-home atmosphere — 133 acre campus, Educa- 
tional, cultural and physical training programs. 

FULLY accredited four year college preparatory course will be 
offered. Small study groups. 

APPLICATIONS now being accepted for a limited enrollment 
of 8th and 9th grade boys. 

e 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE TO 
BROTHER THEOPHANE SCHMITT, C.S.C., Headmaster 





2ALNT ORNS. 








JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL (GRADES 8-12) 


ACCREDITED TO SATISFY COLLEGE ETRARCE RE- 
QUIREMENTS—SUPERVISED STUDY—SPORTS FOR ALL 


Approved by the New England College 
Estrance Certificate Board. 
FOR INFORMATION, WRITE HEADMASTER, BOX #4? 


DANVERS e MASSACHUSETTS 





CARDINAL FARLEY Miuitary 


7th grade thru High School. Small Classes. Close super- 
vision. All sports on 900-acre estate. Private lake. Golf 
courses. New Gymnasium and Science Hall. Conducted by 
Christian Brothers of Ireland. Accredited N. Y. Board of 
Regents. Catalog. Write Principal, Rhinecliff on Hudson, N. Y. 








DON BOSCO 


Four years college preparatory; eighth grade. Sports, music, dram- 





. by 
of N. J. Conducted by the Salesians of St. John Bosco since 1915. 


Catalog. 
REVEREND DIRECTOR, RAMSBY, N. J. 
(Phone: Ramsey 9-0066) 
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THE WORD 


SAINT AUGUSTINE’S DICTUM that we must speak of 
the Holy Trinity with great caution has the approbation 
not only of Thomas Aquinas but of Leo XIII as well. In no 
other field of theological discussion, said Saint Thomas, “are 
more dangerous errors made.” That was why Innocent XII 
refused to establish a special festival honoring God the 
Father. He feared the faithful would fall into either of two 
heretical extremes, as Leo XIII pointed out in eee 
Innocent’s decision. “The danger,” as Leo wrote, ‘ 

lest the Divine Persons be confounded one with the be 
in faith or worship, or lest the One Nature in Them be 
separated.” 

Hence there is no solemnity to honor any of the Divine 

Persons singly. The mysteries of the life of Christ are cele- 
brated on fixed days, to be sure, but there is no feast which 
is dedicated to the Second Person exclusively according to 
His Divine Nature. Likewise Pentecost was instituted not 
to honor the Holy Spirit in Himself but to commemorate 
His coming, His taking possession of the Church. 
. On Trinity Sunday, then, we honor together the Three 
Divine Persons, Father, Son and Holy Spirit, “one God in 
trinity and trinity in unity,” as Athanasius immortally 
phrased it. In the tone of the Trinity Preface we bow before 
the “Lord, Father Almighty, everlasting God: Who with 
Thine only-begotten Son and the Holy Spirit art one God, 
one Lord; not in the oneness of a single person, but in the 
Trinity of one substance.” This gives us some vague adum- 
bration of the breath-taking majesty of God. It should spur 
us to refresh our routinous repetition of the doxology: 
“Glory be to the Father and to the Son and to the Holy 
Spirit”; it should invest with vital significance the Sign of 
the Cross which we make so thoughtlessly. 

The Gospel for Trinity Sunday recalls Christ’s dynamic 
apostolic mandate: “Go, therefore, and make disciples of all 
nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father and of 
the Son and of the Holy Spirit.” That command scattered 
the Apostles over the earth like sparks in dry grass, to 
preach Christ and to seal their message with their martyr- 
dom. It was the driving force behind Boniface, Remigius, 
Patrick, Xavier, Isaac Jogues. It was the strength of all 
Martyrs, like those, for example, who by their bloody deaths 
sanctified Nagasaki long before that unhappy city earned its 
posthumous atomic publicity. It is the reason why American 
expeditionary forces penetrating far Pacific regions found 
other Americans there before them, armed with a crucifix, 
fighting the good fight in close alliance with men of other 
nations, yoked to them by that supranationalism which is 
Catholicism. The lives of all these men, ancient and modern, 
were bounded by an invitation and a command: “Come, 
follow me” and “Go . . . make disciples of all nations.” 


Though Christ’s energizing words are addressed to the 
apostles and their successors, the obligation deriving from 
them rests, in greater or less degree, on all of us. That is 
the meaning of Catholic Action, often misunderstood, fre- 
quently misrepresented but formally defined by its greatest 
exponent, Pius XI, as “the participation of the laity in the 
apostolate of the hierarchy.” It is not a cloudy crusade with 
piebald banners and shapeless purposes, not merely action 
by Catholics or the whimsical zeal of individuals, but an 
organized, technical movement in which, Pius XI says, every 
Christian should participate under direction of the clergy. 

The first trustees of the power of teaching, sanctifying 
and governing the Church of Christ were the apostles ; their 
heirs are the Popes and bishops. It is, then, the right and 
duty of the bishop “to organize and direct Catholic Action” 
in his own diocese, as Pius XI insists. But a tremendous 
barrier to that militant union of clergy and laity which would 
bring the faith to all men of all classes in their own specific 
environment is the apathy of many Catholics. For them the 
proverb of Pius XI, “Catholic Action is Catholic Life,” has 
little force. “The Christian,” wrote Pius XII, in a letter 
commemorating the one hundred-and-fiftieth anniversary of 
the American hierarchy, “if he does honor to the name he 
bears, is always an apostle.” For real Catholics, the same 
Pontiff elsewhere says, “ “Thy kingdom come’ is not simply 
the burning desire of their prayer; it is, besides, the guide 
of their activity.” WituraM A. DonacHy 























De you knew that in America live ere not ef the Latis 
Rite? Learn of them in this pny yt 
mstters regerding Eastern rites clergy laity. 
Coatsins many illustrations of historical value and contemporary interest. 
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NOTICES Rates Six Cents per Word 
Each Insertion . . . Payment with Order 





S.J. a Get 


MISSIONARY PRIEST, wor 
cay atlas bo santiaien of 40,000, aan 
gifts to expand spiritual beachhead. Wil you help? Rev. Louis 
Williamson, Hartsville, South Carolina. 


JESUIT HOME MISSION—MY HOPE—a SCHOOL to 
plant the CATHOLIC TRADITION. Small contributions 
are PRECIOUS and WELCOME. Rev. John A. Risacher, 
S.J.. Holy Cross Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 


I WILL SEARCH for out-of-print books you want but can’t 
locate. Catholic books a specialty. Edna M. 
Columbus Ave., Boston 16, Mass. 


WANTED! PROOFREADER and Secretary, male, to 
make a permanent connection, with possible advancement 
in our Book and Magazine Department; also male and 
female general secretaries, stenographers, typists and — 
workers.—Indicate age education, references, 
ted.—Salvatorian athers, Publishing Department, ‘St 
azianz, Wisconsin. 
WANTED—TEXTBOOKS for high school, school supplies, 
library books, magazines. Please help us reopen Mission School 
closed by war. Rev. Joseph Reith, S.J., Our Lady of Carmel 
Mission, Talisayan, Oriental Misamtis, Philippines. 




















IRISH Books, Belleek China, Linens, Cards etc. Write for 
Catalogue, Irish Industries, Depot, Inc., 876 Lexington Ave. 
(Near 65th St.), New York 21, N. Y. 








PRIESTS of Europe Need Clothing. Pascal sells materials 
by the yard for cassocks and suits. Also made-up cassocks for 
this purpose. Avail yourself of this valuable service. Guaran- 
teed satisfaction. Send for samples now! Victor Pascal, Clergy 
Tailor, 170 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Walter, 436}- 














TEGAWITHA 
Catholic Camp for Girls 
On the sunny top of the Poconos. 


800 acres on private lake, 3 hours 
from N. Y. 


ery, hockey, he gy 

matics. Junior Camp. ern Pome 

on grounds. 28th year. Catalog. 
MISS MARY A. LYNCH 

390 Riverside Drive, New York 25, N. Y. 

(After June 1st, Mount Pocono, Pa.) 


CAMP CRANWELL 


In the Berkshires. Camp life for boys, 12 to 18, on the campus of 
Cranwell School. Directed the Jesuits. Swimming, golf, tennis, 
SS a utoring, @ meeded, by experienced 
teachers. ? 


REV. JOSEPH R. N. MAXWELL, S.J. 
4% LEE ROAD, LENOX, MASS. 




















SUPERIOR ae CAMPS 


RIP VAN WINKLE sors  ON-TI-ORA cinis 


Separate Camps, Northern Catskills, 100 miles from New York City. 


Season fee $365.00 
790 Riverside Drive 
New Yerk, N. Y. 





ww chaplain 


M. COWHEY, Directer Rip Van Wiakle 
JOSEPHINE COWHEY, Director Ow-Ti-Ore 


CAMP LEO 


Catholic camp for boys, located in New Hampshire. Excel- 
lent facilities for sports, craftwork and instruction. Com- 
petent, selected staff. Fee: $80 for 4 week period. 


2779 Yale Station, New Haven, Conn. 


SPEECH DEFECTS 


Acute stammering or loss of voice corrected. Normal speech restored. 
Speech developed in backward children. Residential institute. Ten weeks’ 
correction course for veterans needing help or forty weeks’ training as 
specialists. Approved under G.I. Bill. Recognized by A.M.A. Address 
DR. FREDERICK MARTIN, Box C 
National Institute for Voice Disorders 
Bristol, Rhode Island 


























MUTUAL PRAYER in honor of 


MASS LEAGUE AND PURGATORIAL SOCIETY 
“JT am in the Midst of Them.” 


of Membership: this League of Mutual Prayer all members offer 
tovshare ‘thetr merits with each other Besides obtaining the merit of this 
thaity, cach member hase 
1, All good works performed by our Religious; 
2. Over 12,000 Masses said yearly by Carmelite Fathers; 
3. Masses, prayers, and good works of other Members; 
4. A Weekly High Mass said for the Members ; 
5. Two monthly Novenas to the Infant Jesus of Prague: 
6. The vast merit of supporting our students for the 
priesthood ; 
7. Deceased members also share in a special way in all 
Masses we offer for the souls in Purgatory; 
8. ae a receive the indulgences of the Order offered 
or them. 


the INFANT JESUS OF PRAGUE 
TWO MONTHLY NOVENAS 


to the 
INFANT JESUS OF 

















dis, 


PRAGUE 


Ask the Prince of Peace through 
our Novenas for Peace, the Vic- 
tory of Christianity over Forces 
of Evil, and the Protection of our 
men in the Armed Forces. 





Ist Novena Ist to 9th of each 
month. 2nd Novena (solemn) 17th 
to 25th. You may add your own 
intentions. *Write for free Novena 
Leaflets. Offerings used to help 














will be remembered in all June devotions, followed by Benediction support our Minor Seminary. 
each evening in the Shrine Chapel. 
I I  — — sane: sum 
Life Membership. Offering........... 5 
ee Sars.....--.--- ii CARMELITE SEMINARY |! DISCALCED CARMELITE FATHERS, 
Family Membership (parents and ; Shrine of the Infant Jesus of Prague, 
coral and adapted, itv- Path > a ene ae g Carmelite Box SS51-N, Ponca City, Okla. | 
amd deed)... . 2... -eecececcces athers may fini their High School O Please ofl t / , 
‘ail rela- our Seminary here en the names enclosed in your M League, 
tives a. © aaa of Classes “ri TAUGHT. BY oat and send me the certificate. ‘ _ | 


SELVES. 











No out- | © Please remember my intentions in your Lenten Devotions. 


to help support our m Seminary. side students. Special tuition arrange- © Please remember my intentions in two Monthly 
ments where this help is needed. Novenas to the 

JUNIOR LEAGUE CARMELITE LAY BROTHERS are | eines: | 

er Giitee of oft com. hw suse te needed to work in time for an eternal EE ecesseccccccocessccgiih.: POTTITITITTT TTT TTT tee 
2 => ——.s To —_ reward! ADDRESS ........ccccceccsseee ar so eeeeeseceeceeeseeseeess | 

grades, and schools. Apply to Rev. Father Director. | CITY and ZONE ; ST. 
at aes Sa). 
—  —— > — = —_—_———~=— ie 


































By the author of 


THE 
SCARLET 
LILY 


Mary Magdalene was a woman, with a 
woman’s limitations, though called to a 
. mission such as no woman had ever had 
So before 


“THt SCARLET yyis 


ROAD FROM 
OLIVET 


by EDWARD F. MURPHY 















In this, his most recent novel, the author of the best seller, THE 
SCARLET LILY, puts his creative imagination and story telling 
skill to work with more than satisfying results. His gifted pen 
paints a fascinating picture of the incredible world of the Caesars. 
The story of the struggle of the woman of Magdala to bring 
Christ’s word to Rome, cesspool of paganism, corruptness and 
sensuality, provides a thrilling experience for all. The May 
selection of the Catholic Literary Foundation. $2.50 


At your bookstore 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
106 Montgomery Bidg., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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